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- Credit and Advertising ? 


What Does the One Do For the Other ? 


Paper Presented at Atlanta Ad Man’s Club 


By Herbert E. Choate 


J. K. Orr Shoe Co., Atlanta, Georgia 


HAT does credit do for adver- 
Wiis and what does advertis- 
ing do for credit? 

The outstanding fact in con- 
sidering what credit does for advertis- 
ing is that 95 per cent. of the business 
of the country is done on credit, and 
from this it is seen that credit is no 
mean ally of advertising and is well 
worthy of its cultivation. If the volume 
of business were suddenly contracted 
to the proportions possible for our cir- 
culating medium to finance on a spot 
cash basis, the amount of money spent 
on advertising would be, in comparison 
with the mammoth sums now spent, 
rather negligible, and the ranks of the 
great advertising organizations would 
be considerably thinned out. I can not 
imagine an American manufacturer in- 
cluding any great sums of money in his 
advertising budget to be spent just now, 
let us say for example in Germany or 
Austria, where credit, alike with gov- 
ernment and individual, is practically 
nil. 

When Cuba declared a moratorium 
two years or so ago and credits were 
for the time being in a state of sus- 
pended animation, advertising in that 
country which was so shortly before 
reckoned as about the richest, per 
capita, of any country on the globe— 
advertising, as far as Cuba was con- 
cerned, likewise suffered a stroke of 
paralysis, and still may be figured in 
the column of war casualties down 
there. Cuba, under the guiding hand 
of the American Government, is now 
undergoing a complete fiscal reorgan- 
ization, including her banking system, 
and with credit, which is largely con- 
fidence, re-established, it will surely 
follow that the island will again. become 
a fruitful field for advertising. 

Clearly it is no matter of mere pass- 
ing interest which advertising has in 
credits, but the interest is fundamental; 
it is one of self-preservation—for I 
submit that a sound credit situation is 
the very life-blood of advertising. 


EFFECT OF CREDIT ON ADVER- 
TISING 
How and to what extent does a 
Stable credit situation react upon ad- 
Vertising, measured by results? Per- 


haps I can best answer this by an illus- 
tration of the home or ordinary garden 
variety. Let us think of the processes 
of business in terms of agriculture. 
Three things are indispensable in pro- 
ducing a crop,—soil, seed and the sea- 
sons (the alliteration is accidental, not 
intended). Three things are likewise 
essential under modern conditions, to 
the operation of a fruitful business; 
favorable marketing conditions,—in- 
volving, of course, a sound credit situ- 
ation,—good advertising and efficient 
service. What good soil is to agricul- 
ture, marketing conditions in business 
are to advertising, and advertising is 
the seed of business, while service may 
be likened to the rain and sunshine 
which bring forth the harvest. Having 
suggested the place of advertising in 
the trinity of business-producing fac- 
tors, each of us may assess its relative 
value in the scheme of things and pass 
on to a consideration of the second 
horn of my dilemma: What does ad- 
vertising do for credit? I can answer 
this most effectively by employing the 
technique we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the westerner of an earlier 
period, who was supposed to shoot first 
and explain afterwards, and so I shoot: 
Correct advertising both creates and 
fosters credits. I will now undertake to 
explain. 

One of the most valuable creations 
of sound and well-conceived advertis- 
ing is not only a present but a deferred 
asset. Moreover, granting the perma- 
nent merits of the commodity adver- 
tised, it is an asset the value of which 
may not only be sustained but becomes 
cumulatively more valuable in almost 
direct ratio to the volume of continued 
publicity, provided that such publicity 
is soundly conceived and scientifically 
applied. I refer, of course, to good 
will, which is another name for confi- 
dence. 

Freas Brown Snyder, a member of 
the board of directors of the National 
Association of Credit Men, put it thus 
aptly: 


“Credit is 80 per cent. character 
and ebilitv. The public estimate 
of character and ability is reputa- 


tion. Reputation is estimated. by 
public knowledge. Truthful adver- 
tising, properly backed up by goods 
and service, adds to the reputation 
for character and ability. 


“The third element in credit is 
capital. The profitable employ- 
ment of capital is turn-over. Judi- 
cious advertising increases turn- 
over and thereby increases capital 
and strengthens credit.” 


Good will is an asset not only in the 
sense of producing business, but in that 
it produces also its own capital and 
credit. If this is not true, how shall 
we account for the power of the coun- 
try’s greatest soft-drink enterprise? 
How shall we account for the fact that, 
its tangible assets being about equal to 
its issue of preferred stock, the market 
price of its common stock,—supported, 
either directly or indirectly, entirely by 
that intangible value, built up largely 
by advertising, we call geod will, 
represents about four times as much as 
its tangible assets, which have already 
been accounted for, you will remember, 
by its preferred issue. An enterprise 
whose success has been so conspicu- 
ous, so continuous and so far-flung that 
I need only designate the character of 
its product to enable almost any man, 
woman or child in America to name 
instantly the particular enterprise re- 
ferred to. 


Finally I suggest consideration of 
what the retail dealer or distributor 
may do for his credit by way of inten- 
sifying his turnover through advertis- 
ing. He should, however, know how 
rapidity of turn-over goes hand in hand 
with ratio of current liabilities to quick 
assets from a standpoint of credit- 
safety; how popular demand for a com- 
modity, created through advertising, 
makes it possible for the manufacturer 
or jobber to choose. his own customers; 
and how a dealer who may be slow 
and indifferent in meeting his ordinary 
obligations becomes _ punctiliousness 
itself when confronted with the alterna- 
tive of having the sale of a commodity, 
made popular by advertising, with- 
drawn from him and placed with. his 
competitor. 
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The Bulk Sales Law 


As It Was Intended to Be and as It Is 
By W. Randolph Montgomery 


Counsel, National Association of Credit Men 


Sales legislation needs thorough 

reconsideration is evidenced by de- 

cisions which have been handed 
down from time to time since the Bulk 
Sales Statutes were first enacted at the 
instance of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 


There is a Bulk Sales statute now in 
every state; and although the majority 
of the statutes are similar in form to 
the laws of Michigan and New York, 
there is yet wide divergence in the pro- 
visions of the laws as they have been 
adopted elsewhere. 


Whether the Michigan form is the 
best that has been found is open to 
question in view of decisions interpret- 
ing the statutes in the several jurisdic- 
tions, and the purpose of this article is 
to discuss some of the decisions and 
point out what, in the writer’s opinion, 
are the defects in our statutes. 

Almost universally, the Bulk Sales 
law is applicable to “the sale, transfer 
cr assignment in bulk of any part or 
the whole of a stock of merchandise} or 
merchandise and fixtures, otherwise 
than in the ordinary eourse of trade and 
in the regular prosecution of the busi- 
ness.of the seller.” The questions which 
bave arisen under this clause have becn 
as follows: 

1. What is a “stock of merchandise?” 
2. What are “fixtures?”’ 

A stock of merchandise has: been held 
to mean goods which are held for resale 
in their present state, and does not ap- 
ply therefore to raw materials pur- 
chased: for the manufacture of bakery 
stock. (Procter € Gamble Distributing 
Co. vs. Frederick, Civil Court, Milwau- 
kee Cy. May 13, 1922); nor does it ap- 
ply to the stock in trade of one who 
buys stone in the rough and cuts and 
dresses it to order. (Steam Brown Stone 
Co. vs. Lewis, 86 Conn. 286). But these 
decisions are directly contrary to Ploss 
vs. Morgan, 78 Pac. (Wash.) 784, de- 
cided under the Washington statute, 
which does not contain the words “oth- 
erwise than in the ordinary course of 
trade and in the regular prosecution of 
the seller’s business.” Under the Wash- 
ington statute any sale in bulk of a 
stock of goods, wares and merchandise, 
whether such stock is to be resold or 
not, is within the meaning of the Bulk 
Sales law. Complaints have reached the 
National Association of Credit Men 
from tanners, who sell leather to cob- 
blers, that the stock of raw materials 
of the cobbler should be included within 
the Bulk Sales law, but under such 
statutes as that of Michigan, these ma- 
terials are not included. 

The answer would obviously seem to 
be to amend the Bulk Sales laws of the 
other states to conform with that of 
Washington. 

The term “fixtures” has been held to 
embrace only such personal property as 
is afized to the realty in such a way as 
to become part thereof (Bowen vs. Quig- 
ley, 130 Northwestern (Mich.) 690: 
Proctor xn Gamble Distributing Co. vs. 
Frederick, supra). In Bowen vs. Quig- 
ley there appears this statement: “It 
is probably true that the act could: be 


‘Tse the entire subject of Bulk 


made more effective if we could give the 
word ‘fixtures’ the enlarged meaning 
claimed for: it, but we do not feel that 
the language of the statute would jus- 
tify us in so doing. If the legislature 
has stopped short of making it an effec- 
tive act, it is not the business of this 
court to finish the legislation by con- 
struction.” The “enlarged meaning” 
contended for by the plaintiff in Bowen 


vs. Quigley, was that “fixtures” means 


“trade fixtures”; and .that “trade fix- 
tures” embraces all of the furniture and 
appliances used in connection with the 
transaction of a given business. It was 
certainly the intention of the framers 
of the Bulk Sales law that the term 
“trade fixtures” should embrace every- 
thing which, in ordinary parlance, is in- 
cluded within this term, whether at- 
tached to the real estate or not, and the 
limited meaning which has been given 
to the phrase indicates clearly the need 
of an amendment to the Bulk Sales laws 
to insure the intended interpretation of 
this term. 


WHEN ONE CREDITOR’S NAME IS 
OMITTED 


The question is frequently asked: 
“What are the rights of a single cred- 
itor whose name has been omitted from 
the list of creditors furnished by the 
seller to the buyer, when the terms of 
the Bulk Sales law have been fully com- 
plied with as to all other creditors?” 
This query has been answered in the 
ease of Coach vs. Gage 70 Ore. 182, 
where it was held that even though the 
seller fails to include the name of one 
of his creditors, whether accidentally 
or by -design, the sale cannot be set 
aside as fraudulent and void if the 
buyer has acted in good faith and has 
complied with the statute by notifying 
all the creditors whose names are in- 
cluded in the list which he received. 
The court said: “If the vendee fails in 
the duty of demanding and receiving a 
list, or in giving notice to the creditors 
named therein, he loses the goods pur- 
clased; if the vendor furnishes a false 
list, he goes to prison, but the vendee, 
acting in good faith, and with reason- 
able diligence, is not to be mulcted be- 
cause he has been deceived.” And the 
same decision has been reached in /n- 
ternational Silver Co. vs. Hull € Co. 
140 Ga. 10., and in Glantz vs. Gardiner, 
40 R. I. 297. It will be noted that the 
Oregon court said: “If the vendor fur- 
pishes a false list, he goes to prison,” 
end such is the provision of the Oregon 
statute, which reads in part as follows: 

“Any vendor of a stock of goods, wares 
or merchandise in bulk, who shall knowingly 
or willfully make or deliver or cause to be 
made or delivered, any false statement, or 
any statement of which any material portion 
is false, or shall fail to include the names of 
all his creditors in any such statement... 
shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished ac- 
cordingly.” 

So then, under the Oregon statute 
there is a penalty provided for a false 
statement, but the Michigan and New 
York statutes do not contain this provi- 
sion, nor do the majority of the Bulk 
Sales laws which have been adopted. 
But a study of the decisions and of the 
statutes reveals the fact that some of 


our Bulk Sales laws, notably Washing. 
ton, contain a provision requiring the 
vendee to apply the purchase price to 


the payment of the debts shown on the 
statement which he receives from the 


vendor. (See Remington’s Compiled 
Statutes Washington 1922, Sections 
5832-5836). Under this statute it has 


been held that the vendee is thereby 
made a trustee for the benefit of the 
creditors of the vendor and if he learns 
of other creditors than those whose 
names are on the vendor’s list before 
the funds are distributed, he thereafter 
holds the price in trust for all creditors, 
“Where a transfer is not accompanied 
by a verified list of creditors, or where 
a large number of creditors is omitted 
from a furnished list, and notice of such 
fact is brought home to the purchaser 
before such money is paid, the transfer 
must be held fraudulent, and the pur. 
chaser must be held. to hold in trust for 
all the creditors, the proceeds of such 
sale or transfer.” (In re Thompson 242 
Fed. 602, U. 8S. District Court, Western 
Dist. of Wash.) 


. The Michigan and New York statutes 
provide that the vendee shall notify “ev- 
ery creditor whose name and address 
are stated in said list, or of which he 
has knowledge.”. The words italicized 
are, however, conspicuously absent from 
some of our Bulk Sales laws, which has 
led one of our courts to refuse to set 
aside a sale in bulk where the pur 
chaser notified all of the creditors 
whose names were contained in the list 
which he received from the vendor, but 
failed to notify several creditors of 
whom he had knowledge whose names 
were omitted from the list. It is true 
that in Massachusetts, in the case of 
Rabalsky vs. Levenson 221 Mass. 289, 
where a number of creditors were omit 
ted from the list prepared by the seller, 
who acted in good faith but in ignor- 
ance of the proper interpretation of the 
law, and the purchaser notified only the 
creditors named on the list, the sale was 
held voidable. This case is, however, 
contrary to the weight of authority, and 
the facts stated in the decision are not 
full enough to permit a clear under- 
standing of the theory upon which the 
court proceeded. In Coach vs. Gage, and 
the cases which follow that decision, it 
is uniformly the fact that the purchaser 
had complied fully with the provisions 
of the statute. Failure to insist upon 
the seller furnishing a verified list of 
his creditors as required by the statute, 
has been held to make the purchaser's 
title subject to the claims of any omit 
ted creditor. (Linn County Bank v8. 
Davis, 106 Kan. 672). This decision is 
in harmony with the weight of author- 
ity and was followed in the case of 
Williams vs. J. W. Crowdus Drug 00. 
167 Southwestern (Texas) 187.) 
AMENDMENTS DESIRABLE 
The above cases indicate to the writer 
that one of two amendments is desirable 
in our Bulk Sales laws which follow 
the Michigan model, for the protection 
of the omitted creditor: Either the 
statute should provide a penalty for & 
false list of creditors, or the purchase 
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should be required to hold the purchase 
price in trust and distribute it pro rata 
among all creditors of the vendor. 


There is a diversity of opinion among 
the authorities as to whether or not a 
chattel mortgage is a “sale, transfer or 
assignment” within the meaning of the 
Bulk Sales law. The following states 
hold that a chattel mortgage is not such 
a sale, transfer or assignment: Arkan- 
gas, Georgia, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
Washington and Canada. The contrary 
has been held in Texas, Missouri and 
Kansas. 

The execution of a chattel mortgage, 
and the release of the equity of redemp- 
tion has proven an effective means of 
defeating the purpose of the Bulk Sales 
law in some jurisdictions, although, 
even in the states where a chattel mort- 
gage is not held to be a sale or transfer 
within the meaning of tle Bulk Sales 
law, it is held that where a chattel 
mortgage of a stock in trade is followed 
immediately by a release of the equity 
of redemption, there is in effect a con- 
yeyance of the legal title so as to bring 
the transaction within the meaning of 
the Bulk Sales law. (See Mills vs, Sul- 
lican 222 Mass. 587; Waldrep vs. Ex- 
change State Bank 197 Pac. (Okia.) 
609). 

Oklahoma has remedied the chattel 
mortgage abuse by an amendment to 
the Bulk Sales law, which reads as fol- 
lows, (Chapter 152, Laws of 1917, Sec. 
3, amending Sec. 2905 of the Revised 
Laws of 1910): “Transfers under this 
Act shall include transfers in payment 
of debts in whole or in part, pledges 
mortgages, sales, exchanges or assign- 
ments... .” 

New York has remedied the situation 
by adding the following section to the 
Lien Law (Law of 1921. Chapter 462, 
amended by Laws of 1922, —— 137, 

. 230a of the Lien Law): 
at, Se MORTGAGES ON 

STOCKS OF MERCHANDISE. — 

Every mortgage or conveyance intended to 

operate as a mortgage upon a stock of 

merchandise in bulk or any part thereof, or 
upon merchandise and fixtures pertaining to 
the conduct of the business of the mortga- 
gor, shall be void as against the creditors of 
the mortgagor, unless the mortgagor shall 
at least five days before the execution of such 
¢ make a full and detailed inventory, 
showing the quantity and, so far as possible 
with the exercise of reasonable diligence, the 
cost price to the mortgagor of each article 
to be included in the mortgage; and unless 
mortgagee demand and receive from the 
mortgagor a written list of names and ad- 
of the creditors of the mortgagor 
specifying the amount due or owing to each 
and certified by the mortgagor under oath 
to be a full, accurate and complete list of 
his creditors and of his indebtedness; and 
unless the mortgagee shall at least five days 
before the execution of such mortgage notify 

Personally or by registered mail every itor 

whose name and address is stated in such 

list, or of which he has knowledge, of the 

Proposed mortgage and the terms and condi- 

tions thereof.” 

Many other decisions could doubtless 
be cited to illustrate the inconsistencies 
and weaknesses of our various Bulk 
Sales iaws, but the above are probably 
sufficient to convince the reader that 
Bulk Sales legislation is in urgent need 
of careful study and revision if the pur- 
Poses of the statute are to be fulfilled. 
Uniformity in the statutes themselves 
appears to the writer to be of the high- 
est importance, and a specific recom- 
Mendation would be that a new statute 
be drafted embracing the strongest fea- 
tures of the jaws which are not in effect, 
and an effort be made to have such a 
statute approved by the Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws, and included in 
ie Uniform Fraudulent Conveyance 
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The Ediphone, the Business Tool 
Which Has Helped me Most in my Work 
By Spencer C. Gunn 


Credit Manager, A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


HEN I began using a dictatins 

machine—it happened to be Mr. 

Edison’s—I had most in mind 
the economies which it promised, and 
which it effected, in the cost of taking 
dictation. At that time I was dictating 
daily a large number of letters. 


When the time came to delegate the 
larger part of this dictation to others, I 


* questioned whether I should have suf- 


ficient use for a dictating machine to 
justify my retaining one for my per- 
sonal.use. To my surprise, I have found 
that there is an advantage to me in 
giving dictation to the Ediphone, even 
with the limited correspondence I now 
have, that I could not afford to lose. 

It is difficult to set this down in com- 
plete detail. There are so many ways, 
big and little, in which it facilitates the 
daily work. The outstanding advan- 
tage is of course the ability to dictate 
at any moment of the day and so dis- 
pose of work that would otherwise ac- 
cumulate. Then there is the very great 
advantage of being able to dictate re- 
gardless of regular office hours. 

Interruptions to dictation which are 
so frequent and so often necessary in 
any work of an executive nature are 
discounted by a talking machine. It ig 
thus possible to dovetail the day’s dic- 
tation with other work and so increase 
accomplishment with less effort. 

If the Ediphone did no more than to 
enable me to dictate a letter or memor- 
andum at any moment of the business 
day, or even outside of it, and without 
interfering in the least with the con- 


ferences of one kind or another which 
play so large a part in the average 
day’s work, I should feel justified in 
viewing it as the business tool which 
has helped me most in my work. Yet 
that is not quite the whole story. Or 
perhaps I should say that there is a 
sequel. ‘The talking machine seems to 
me to mean a decided improvement in 
the quality of dictation. : 
STRAIGHT THINKING WISELY 
EXPRESSED 


Letters can be answered after a first 
reading while the reaction is still 
strong. Ideas can be recorded not only 
before they escape but while the mind 
retains the full conception. Important 
letters or other matters can have the 
great advantage of absolute concentra- 
tion.. And no one understands better 
than the credit man the importance 
of straight thinking wisely expressed. 


I want to get somewhere quickly. I 
sit down on a comfortable cushion, 
make a few motions with hand and 
foot, and soon—marvelously soon—I am 
there. That is the automobile. 


Clouds gather or the winter sun seeks 
an early bed. I gently pull a little 
string of brass beads and my desk is 
flooded with a soft light. That is the 
electric bulb. 


A good customer in a distant city 
cwes us a large bill long overdue. I 
don’t want to write him again and to 
wire him would be still worse from the 
standpoint I have in mind. In a few 
minutes I am talking with him. That 
is the telephone. 
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I have letters to write. My stenog- 
rapher is nearby all day and every day. 
She takes letters as I go through the 
mail. They are out of my way until 
time to sign them. I now. have all the 
data to decide an important matter of 
credit. I dictate the necessary letter 
and it is disposed of. 

Perhaps someone comes in while I am 
dictating. It doesn’t matter. When I 


am disengaged again, I proceed. I am 
all alone with my thoughts, for the 
moment at least, and that is all that is 
necessary. There is no distraction. I 
can take as much time as I like to 
choose the best phrasing. 


Anything at any time in the nature 
of secretarial service—a super-amanu- 
ensis—that is the Ediphone. 


Adjustment Bureaus 


Why and How We Use Them 
By E. I. Kilcup 


Davol Rubber Co., Providence, R. I. 


of several years standing located 

in one of the central states fell 
behind in payments. That, in itself, 
was not alarming, but as time passed 
and the condition of the account as- 
sumed a more-and more serious aspect, 
we requested an expression that would 
assist us in understanding the situation 
without prejudice. 

The reply was alarming—no ready 
cash, forced liquidation of staple mer- 
chandise, receivables frozen by local 
conditions which also restricted sales, 
creditors unwilling to extend tempor- 
arily expanded terms, disaster immi- 
nent. hi 

The time for positive caution had 
clearly arrived if it had not already 
passed. A letter was sent to the Adjust- 
ment Bureau of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men nearest the debtor 
urging action in equity fo save the 
assets and preserve the business. The 
customer was informed of our action 
and was asked to co-operate with the 
Bureau. 

Investigators were dispatched to the 
customer’s town to attend to details and 
ascertain the possibility, of securing 
enough claims to insure the success of 
the plan, but unfortunately too many of 
the creditors refused the services of the 
Bureau. The result was bankruptcy. 
This estate that could, despite its sad 
plight, have paid 100 cents on the dol 
lar and could even have been saved as 
a going concern if the Bureau could 
have controlled, has been dissipated by 
bankruptcy expenses until a settlemen~ 
of eighteen cents on the dollar begins 
to look generous. 

At the present time we have five 
claims placed with different Bureaus 
over a wide area. Three are merely 
plain proofs in bankruptcy and two are 
bankruptcy claims with authority to 
investigate exhaustively to determine 
whether or not fraud is present. 

We do not always await adjudication 
before acting, because we firmly believe 
that if creditors will but exercise their 
native judgment and through the Ad- 
justment Bureaus take advantage of op- 
portunities for constructive service, an 
astonishing benefit will come to them 
and to business in general. 

If difficulties have been precipitated, 
our claims are invariably referred to a 
Bureau if there is one located near 
enough to the debtor to permit them to 
Le handled without such expense as 
would not be warranted. 

Why use the Bureaus? 

The reason is simple! We are mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Credit Men. The Adjustment Bureaus 
are subsidiaries of and are sponsored 


EK IGHTEEN months ago a customer 


Ernest. I. Kilcup 


B., 1891, Providence, R. I.; Ed. Pub- 
lic schools, Brown Univ. M., 1918. 
Member, Methodist Church, Jr. O. U. A. 
M., W. O. W., St. John’s Lodge No. 1 F. 
& A.M. Recreation, flower culture and 
gardening. Favorite reading, Sat. Eve. 
Post and all literature pertaining to 
credits. Bus. addr., Davol Rubber Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

Learned four trades as practical busi- 
ness foundation and then started in as 
correspondent with large mail order 
house. In 1918 went to work for. Davol 
Rubber Co. ; 

Chairman Membership Com., 1922-23, 
Mbr. Interchange Bureau Com., 1921-23. 


by the Association: It naturally fol- 
lows, then, that as members it devolves 
upon us to further in every way that 
we can, the activities of the Association 
which we voluntarily endorse when we 
place our signatures on an application 
for membership. So much for our 
moral responsibility. 

When we place a claim with a Bureau 
we feel reasonably certain that we 
could not retain a better representative 
and we have faith to accept the recom- 
mendation of the Bureau whether it 
covers the tender of long term notes in 
equity or a composition settlement of 
ten cents in bankruptcy. Furthermore 
if these Bureaus give evidence of inef- 
ficiency or appear not to be serving 
creditors faithfully, we feel that we 
have an appeal to an agency of investi- 
gation and control superior to that en- 
joyed under any other method of 
handling claims for the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men’s reputation is :n 
the hands of the Adjustment Bureaus 
and it cannot afford to permit them to 
be inefficient or faithless in handling 
that which is entrusted to them. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


Fitting the Letter to the 


Customer 
By C. E. Mann 


The Munsingwear Corp., Minneapolis, Minn, 
VW HEN I consider a facility of my 
credit department which has proven 
particularly valuable, my thought turns 
to the collection card we have de 
veloped, which serves several purposes, 
We file our correspondence relating 
to collections, that require following 
up, in a vertical file which containg g 
folder for every day of the month. This 
file is of course indexed, because up. 
less an index to the file is kept, it wil] 


‘ be impossible to discover the corr 


spondence ‘for any one concern without 
searching through the entire file. 1 
lay our hands readily on correspon¢ 
ence filed, it is necessary for us to 
know the date under which the papers 
are filed. 

We use 4x6 in. manila file cards, 
These are kept on our desks in a cabi- 
ret and are filed geographically. On 
each card is placed the follow-up date, 
We have also. provided on the card a 
space in which we indicate the amount 
past due and the rating. Each mor 
ing the correspondence is lifted from 
our follow-up file and the proper col 
lection card clipped with the papers for 
each account to be followed up. The 
papers are then checked against the 
ledger. Remittances received since the 
last letter are posted on the collection 
card and the file is then brought to the 
correspondent for any new treatment of 
the account. He has before him not 
only all the papers in the matter but 
the amount past due, the date of the 
last remittance, the size of the concer 
as indicated by the rating and the ree 
ord of collections. 

We carefully retain these cards for 
they indicate quickly how much trouble 
we have previously had with the cus 
tomer. The card suggests, therefore, 
what is the proper letter to write. 

It can readily be seen that in hand- 
ling the mass of follow-up collection 
matter it is of great assistance to have 
certain memoranda before the corre 
spondent enabling him to write the kind 
of letter that best fits the customer in 
question. 

If the information can be called up 
automatically, valuable time is saved 
and we believe that this collection card 
has accomplished that purpose. 


Customers’ Ledgers Ac- 


cessible to Entire Office 


By S. H. Holmgren, Sec. & Treas. 


J. A. Folger & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


REATER efficiency can. be o> 
tained in any office if the credit 


and bookkeeping departments are 
operated practically as a unit thal 


can possibly be had if they are sepr 


rate. Their proper location meats 
much in time-saving, as books must 
be kept accessible and ready for refer 
ence by both bookkeepers and credit 
clerks. 

All members of the office organiz 
tion should have access to the cis 
tomers’ ledgers so that time will be 
saved in the necessary look-up work. 
There is much information on the Iedg- 
er sheet of each customer, which 
should be used by the various look-u 
clerks, to save time and expedite d¢ 
tails. ‘ 

For instance, if a clerk in the ordef 
department wants to look up the date 
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of a customer’s last shipment, he 
should have authority to turn to the 
ledger account for that information, 
instead of having to go through files 
and orders which have not been filed. 

With the ledgers arranged alphabeti- 
cally, the sales department can imme- 
diately turn to the ledger sheet and 
obtain the territory number of any 
city. 

The billing department sometimes has 
invoices returned on account of “insuffi- 
cient address.” If the ledger sheet is 
properly kept up, the department can 
obtain ready enlightenment on the 
customer’s address, so that the bill can 
be sent out correctly. 

The head of the accounting depart- 
ment should see that the books are kept 
posted up-to-date at all times. Each 
ledger should be kept in the rack so 
that it is ready for reference, without 
having to lift it, or carry it around to 
look for a space to lay it down. 

By giving the various members of 
the office organization access to the 
books, interference with the work of 
the bookkeepers is obviated. If the 
bookkeepers are required to stop and 
do all the look-up work .for the dif- 
ferent members of the office force, the 
work, for which they are responsible, 
will be badly hindered. 

Arranging the ledgers in order,— 
either alphabetically by town or by 
name of customer, or even by territory, 
and keeping them in order, enables 
everyone who has look-up work to do 
to go direct to the ledger and get 
the necessary information without 
hunting for the ledger. 

Special care must be used in mak- 
ing up the heading of the original 
ledger: sheets so that the information 
shown can be depended upon as ac- 
curate. Every sheet in the ledgers 
should show the complete history of 
each account. There are many ways in 
which the ledgers can be used for ref- 
erence work and they should be so 
constructed that they will carry the 
most important information. 


MACHINE POSTING 


We are posting our books by ma- 
chine. In our opinion it would be as 
foolish to keep books by hand as to 
write business letters longhand. There 
can be no doubt that machine posting 
of customers’ ledgers gives increased 


efictency and decreased cost as com- 


pared with the old fashioned pen and 
ink posting. 

In billing we use standard type- 
writers equipped with billing type. 
The machine does not carry a figuring 
device but all extensions are proved on 
the comptometer. 


Words of Wisdom 


The monthly bulletin of the Mil- 
Waukee Association of Credit Men 
prints the following words of wisdom: 


Reject no large order without 
conferring with the sales depart- 
ment. 


Only about 2 per cent of the ac- 
counts require the personal atten- 
tion of the credit manager. The 
other 98 per cent are collected auto- 
matically. 

Service is the only thing in the 
world that counts. 

The man chained to his desk 
cannot have a broad vision. 

Instead of making him pay, we 
should be helping him pay. 








It 


The Creditors were Diligent 
By C. D. West (“Zephon”) 


Mgr., I. & P. Dept., National Association of Credit Men 
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HE crookedness of human nature 
T isn’t confined alone to the out- 

breaks that we read of so fre- 
quently in the newspapers, but is found 
also in the domain of business. 

We Americans have had a wonder- 
ful temperament. It is but natural for 
us to give our confidence and believe 
implicitly in the other fellow. This 
American trait has been capitalized by 
some people who have felt that through 
it fortunes could be amassed without 
following the pathway of hard work. 

Approaching the Holiday Season of 
1921, a merchant in Montgomery, Ala., 
operating as David Hoffman, (though 
it is very doubtful that this was his 
baptismal name,) sent orders promis- 
cuously, after establishing a fair credit, 
with instructions that the goods should 
be “shipped at once—rush.” These 
goods were put in transit. They reach- 
ed their destination; but, strange to 
say, on December 18, 1921, this rapid- 
fire orderer filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy, showing a large excess 
of liabilities. What in the world had 
happened to all the’ merchandise he 
had ordered only a little while before? 

His creditors sat in quiet contempla- 
tion and marveled at the crookedness 
of the world. 

The Receiver in Bankruptcy convert- 
ed the merchandise, fixtures and ac- 
counts in a net sum of $2950. They 
were bought——as was learned after- 
wards,—by a confederate and with 
money furnished by the bankrupt. It is 
seldom that one person can play a 
crooked game of this kind alone. He 
must have confederates. 

Somehow or other, there seems to 
be a fellow willing to sell his soul for 
gold. Conscious that they were in for 
a heavy loss on account of a fellow 
who could not lay claim to straight- 
ness, several of the creditors, through 
the New Orleans Association of Credit. 
Men, filed a complaint with the Investi- 
gation and Prosecution Department of 
the National Association of: Credit 
Men. The complaint was accepted. An 
investigator waS sent to the field of 
operations, and it wasn’t long before he 
smelt a big mouse. The stock taken 
over by the confederate began to grow 
amazingly, and from mysterious 
sources. The investigator with a keen 
scent solved the mystery and very soon 
it was perfectly patent that large quan- 
tities of merchandise. had been secreted 
in the home of the bankrupt, and at 
other places. 

The wheels began to turn. Neither 


the bankrupt nor his chief confederate 
could stand. the gaff, and on May 3, 
1922, the Federal Grand Jury at Mont- 
gomery handed down indictments 
against Hoffman and six confederates. 
The concealed assets were recovered 
for the estate. In all of this interesting 
play no one was more deeply concerned 
and gave more practical assistance than 
Hon. M. S. Carmichael, Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy, at Montgomery. The attorneys 
for the creditors, Messrs. Sternfeld & 
Lobman, at .-Montgomery, also lent a 
strongly aiding hand. The latest word 
was that the assets recovered would 
reach the sum of sixteen thousand and 
odd dollars. 

On December 7, 1922, and before Hon. 
Henry D. Clayton, the presiding Judge 
in the United States District Court, 
Hoffman pleaded guilty and was sen- 
tenced to fifteen months in the Atlanta 
Penitentiary. His immediate confed- 
erates, two in number, were fined $500. 
Against the other confederates, suffi- 
cient evidence was not obtained; at the 
request of the prosecuting attorney 
they were therefore dismissed. 

Judge Clayton delivered some ‘very 
strong sentiments in pronouncing sen- 
tence. He complimented those who. 
had ferreted dut the crime. The suc 
cessful investigation was indeed the 
work of a fine combiuation of forces. 

Hoffman will have some months to 
deliberate over the futility of trying to 
make money by too easy a turn. No 
doubt he believed that the game had 
been played frequently by others, and 
that there was no reason why he should 
not. try it himself. It would have suc- 
ceeded but for the investigation insti- 
tuted by the creditors. 


This is not an unusual story. Hoff- 
man’s game is played so frequently 
with impunity that it has proved a 
great encouragement to the fellow of 
crooked conscience who prefers to make 
money by short cuts. This time, how- 
ever, the game failed, and it will fail 
every time if there is the proper dilt- 
gence and the people who are defrauded 
pledge their co-operation and strength 
to a complete airing and prosecution of 
the case. 


Hoffman is a good exhibit. His fail- 


ure and his punishment should be a 
grave warning to those inclined to be 
crooked. The fellow who is cuddling to. 
his soul the idea of playing such an 
indecent game and defying the law can 
well desist and murmur to himself, 
“Remember Hoffman.” 
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Technique of a Credit Department 


Handling up to 15,000 Accounts 


By L. J. Lanctot 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Philadelphia. 


among credit men as to the neces- 

sity of reminding a customer that 

an obligation has matured and re- 
mains unpaid; but there is diversity of 
opinion as to the best method of carry- 
ing forward this important phase of the 
credit department’s work. 

No attempt will be made here to get 
into the psychology of collections but 
1ather to describe the technical side of 
a system, which has been in active and 
successful operation for years in credit 
departments, controlling from fifteen 
thousand accounts down tv a few thou- 
sand. The system to be described has 
not only the good feature of affording 
proper control but is simple and re- 
liable. It offers the credit manager also 
the advantage of telling him at a glance 
of the work which has already been 
done to collect the account, besides pre- 
senting the paying record without the 
necessity of reference to any other me- 
dium within the ledger card. 

Under this system the accounts are 
kept on iedger cards and the invoicing 
is done on billing machines, which 
makes it possible, without additional 
work, to get an extra carbon copy of 
the bill to be used as a collection copy. 
This collection copy is filed one or two 
days after maturity date in a collection 
file which corsists of one or two draw- 
ers, bill size, vertical style, equipped 
with cardboard division cards num- 
bered from one to thirty-one. If the 
terms of the house are longer than 
thirty days, monthly guide cards can 
also be used. 

I? it is the policy of the house to send 
cut statemeats daily for past due ac 
counts, the collection copies filed under 
the preceding day’s maturity will be 
removed from the collection file each 
morning and passed to the clerk whose 
duty it is to make out statements. 
These statements with the ledger cards 
are then passed over to the collection 
clerk or credit manager who will run 
them over and decide on a course of 
action. The decision when reached is 
noted on the ledger card. 

The ledger card carries a “Collection 
Memorandum Column” in which is 
registered by the use of figures and 
letters, the permanent history covering 
the collectior of the account, that is to 
say, the kinds of action which have 
been taken to effect collection. For 
instance, if it is decided merely to mail 
the statement, the notation in the col- 
lection column will be the date and the 
sign “st;” second statement for the 
same item will be the date followed by 
the numeral “2.” I? a statement is 
mailed carrying a warning that a draft 
will be mailed on 2 certain date the no- 
tation is “dft.st.” Following this 
method the marks for a letter sent will 
be, “L,” a second letter will be indicated 
by “2L,” a draft “Dft.” If the draft 
is returned unpaid, “Dft.Retd.” All col- 
lection actions are noted in some such 


"Tamers is no difference of opinion 


manner and always with a date preced- 
ing the notation. 


A COMPLETE COLLECTION 
HISTORY OF EACH ACCOUNT 


It will be readily seen that when a 
ledger card is picked up for the check- 
ing of an crder, the answering of a 
reference inquiry, or merely for the re- 
view of the accounts, a complete col- 
lection history for years back is written 
in the “Collectioa Column.” This is 
quite in contrast with the old bound 
ledger leaf, beautifully written and 
spotless but presenting merely a his- 
tory of dates and credits. 


The story on the ledger card is car- 
ried one step further, for alongside of 
every payment is noted in pencil the 
number of days the remittance is late, 
anticipated or prompt. This notation 
effords a valuable time saver and aids 
the credit manager in passing on orders 
quickly during the rush season. 


In following up the collections we 
kave seen that in many cases the fol- 
low-up consists merely in mailing state- 
ments, some of which may be second or 
third reminders. In any case, letters 
are written which may be first or sub- 
sequent reminders. This now brings us 
to the “Collection Follow-up File” 
which consists of a single vertical tray 
kept at the side of the credit manager’s 
or his assistant’s desk and furnished 
with separation guide cards represent- 
ing the days of the month. 


FOLLOW-UP FILES 


Considering first the reminders that 
are in the shape of statements without 
letters, these are passed over, before 
being mailed, to the typist who, head- 
ing the sheet with the month and date, 
lists the account number, name and 
amount of the statement. This list is 
filed in the “Follow-Up Files” a week 
or ten days ahead. If, instead of state- 
ments, letters are sent, the typist makes 
two carbon copies, one, the “yellow 
copy” for the general file, the other, a 
“pink copy,” is released for the gen- 
eral file. The date under which the 
“pink” copy will be filed in the “Col- 
lection Follow-up File” is inserted in 
pencil at the top. Should it be neces- 
sary to find under what date the 
“pink” copy is filed in the “Collection 
Follow-up File” with possibly other 
papers and original letters attached, it 
can be easily located by referring to the 
folder in the general files where the 
pencil date on the last “yellow” copy 
will tell the story. 


The “Collection Follow-up File” will 
therefore contain the mailed statement 
list and “pink” copies of collection let- 
ters. It is. the duty of the clerk who 
makes out the statements from the 
copies of the invoices, to remove from 
the collection follow-up file each morn- 
ing all lists and copies of letters filed 


under the same date and make out new 
statements for accounts so listed and 
unpaid, and to remove the ledger cards 
for the letters. The “pink” copy of let- 
ter and the ledger card are passed over 
at once to the collection clerk. If a 
second or third letter is to be dictated 
the ledger card and previous copies of 
letters are in front of the dictator, 
without calling for the general file, and 
any new copies of letters are continu- 
ously kept together until the item is 
closed. As has been mentioned above, 
on such sets may be found attached, 
original letters or returned drafts. It 
will be found helpful and saving of 
time to have these papers in the Col- 
lection Follow-up File so that a com- 
plete story of the previous events shall 
be together in front of the dictator who 
can, if necessary, recall to a customers 
mind the fact that a promise of settle 
ment or of adjustment was made fora 
certain date and that this promise has 
not been lived up to. 


When the item is finally settled, all 
original letters and drafts are sent to 
the general file. The “pink” copies are 
destroyed except as there may be some 
of the pink copies which it may seem 
desirable to keep. These can be filed 
in the credit binder for future sugges- 
tions, as, for instance, where it has been 
found that the letter was particularly 
effective in bringing desired results. In 
this way there can be gathered a series 
of good collection letters which have 
been found effective in actwal cases. 


MONTHLY STATEMENTS TO ALL 
OPEN ACCOUNTS 


The question often comes up in credit 
circles whether the custom of sending 
out statements on the first of the month 
to every account showing an open bal- 
ance on the ledger is a good custom. 

Some urge that the sending of 
monthly statements to all customers 
serves to remind the customer that an 
item will mature at such and such fu- 
ture date; but it has been conclusively 
proved on a test covering months of 
trial that houses which are able to pay 
strictly at maturity will do so without 
the reminder of the statement and those 
which from habit will hardly ever pay 
a bill at maturity, or are unable to do 
so, will require a statement at the time 
of maturity anyway, whether they have 
received a form statement on the first 
of the month or not. There are some 
houses which require the sending of & 
statement to them the first of each 
month. Such houses should be listed 
and should be the only customers to 
whom a statement should be addressed 
on the first day of the month. It can 
be easily seen that a saving can be 
mace in time, stationery, expense, ad- 
dressing and postage, if the statement 
is not mailed to all customers having 
open accounts on the ledger the first 
day of the month. 
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Current Ratio Not Constant 


Higher Ratio Necessary During a Boom 


By John Whyte, Ph.D. 


Director of Research Bureau, National Association of Credit Men 


MonTHLY We considered the factor 

of capital in the determination of 

the credit risk. We poimted out 
that the credit man must project im- 
aginatively the capital that he finds in 
his risk into the future, since credits 
are deferred payments. One of the 
chief factors affecting the item of capi- 
tal in the credit risk is the changing 
business situation. Under a change for 
the better this capital item will improve 
but with a change for the worse this 
capital item will deteriorate. 7 


THE 2 TO 1 CURRENT RATIO 


The credit man in determining the 
amount of capital necessary for the 
safe conduct of business looks ordi- 
narily to the subject of quick assets 
over liabilities. Experience and tradi- 
tion has given him a rule of thumb 
for measuring this surplus. The 2 to 1 
ratio has been looked upon as satis- 
fying the ordinary demands of safety, 
for it is counted upon to take care of 
a shrinkage in inventory and accounts 
receivable and still leaving a sufficient 
amount to liquidate the liabilities at 
100 per cent. But the more we study 
business, the less are we inclined to 
look upon this 2 to 1 ratio as anything 
more than a satisfactory average and 
as therefore an imperfect measure. 
Moreover, a study of financial state- 
ments in different lines has shown con- 
clusively that while a 2 to 1 ratio in 
one line may be a fairly safe measure, 
in other lines it is not. More and more 
‘are we coming to the realization that 
we must discard the word “normal” in 
business, that we must look upon busi- 
hess aS continually in flux, as moving 
up and down. 

Accepting this movement of business 


L: THE April issue of the Crepit 


as a fact of business experience, the. 


credit man must look upon the current 
ratio as a moving ratio. A current 
ratio that is satisfactory in a year of 
tising business prosperity may be any- 
thing but satisfactory with the begin- 
ning of a business depression. 


THE 2 TO 1 RATIO IN 1920 


Our memories of the last depression 
are still with most of us and yet the 
human mind is so prone to get rid of 
unpleasant memories that it often fails 
to learn a lesson from past experiences. 
An illustration of what happened to 
the current ratio in two different lines 
of business three years ago may not 
be amiss in the present business situa- 
tion. Let us go back, therefore, to 
January 1920 and take two industries 
whose inventories were composed en- 
tirely of the two commodities, silk and 
calf skins. Let.us assume that the 
inventories in these two lines made up 
50 per cent of the liquid assets. 


SILK, $16.25 PER POUND IN 


JANUARY 1920 


A hypothetical financial statement 
for this industry would have revealed 
In January 1920: 


Cash 

Accounts Receivable 

Inventory (silk) 
Total liquid assets 


$2,250 
14,000 
16.250 
32,500 


Liabilities 
Current ratio 2 to 1. 
Six to nine months later the same 
amount of silk had a market value of 
$6,500. The hypothetical financial 
statement then would read: 
Cash 
Accounts Receivable 
Inventory (silk) 
Total liquid assets 


16,250 


$2,259 
14.000 
6.500 
$22.750 


Liabilities 
Current ratio 1.4 per cent. 

In other words, in 6 to 9 months’ 
time what was an apparently safe ratio 
for the extension of credit had become 
a 1.4% ratio which, allowing for the 
shrinkage in accounts receivable, 
would hardly have been sufficient for 
a liquidation of the liabilities. 

Take the case of another house 
whose inventory consisted of calf 
skins. In January 1920 these cali skins 
were worth 80 cents per pound. As- 
suming that they comprised half of the 
liquid assets of the hypothetical finan- 
cial statement abbreviated would read: 

Cash $10,000 

Accounts Receivable 70,000 

Inventory (calf skins) 80,000 

Total liquid assets $160,000 


16.250 


Liabilities 

Current ratio 2 to 1. 

Six to 9 months later calf skins had 
fallen to 18 cents per pound. A finan- 
cial statement with the other elements 

remaining the same would then read: 
Cash $10,000 
Accounts Receivable 70,000 
Inventory (calf skins) 18,000 
Total liquid assets $98.000 


80.000 


Liabilities $80,000 
Current ratio 1.2 per cent. 


In other words, in 6 to 9 months what 
was apparently a safe current ratio 
had shrunk with the deflation of calf 
skins to a 1.2 to 1 ratio—a ratio in- 
sufficient to take care of the possible 
shrinkage in accounts receivable. 

One might pursue this type of analy- 
sis still further and show that 3 to 1] 
ratios in these two lines in January 
1920 were not any better than 2.1% 
ratios and 1.8 per cent ratios 6 months 
later. 

What is the lesson to be drawn from 
this type of analysis for present and 
future business conditions? 

We are now in a period of business 
prosperity that is developing boom 
proportions. Production in many lines 
has reached capacity, in others it is 
rapidly reaching capacity. Speculation 
in inventories has begun and prices in 
many lines are being driven up rapidly 
by competitive buying for available 
stocks. No one knows when the 
change will come;:—it may be 9, 12, 15 
months from now, but when it does 


come, it will bring with it a deflation 
in prices, (a considerable shrinkage, 
therefore, in the value of inventories) 
and an abnormal shrinkage also in the 
liquidating value of accounts receiv- 
able. Few expect to see a depression 
so severe as the depression of 1920; 
but unless business men have changed 
their spots a depression, mild or 
severe, will inevitably follow upon the 
present period of prosperity. 
NECESSITY FOR HIGHER RATIOS 
IN A BOOM 

The moral for the credit man is 
clear. He should demand a higher 
ratio with a further upward movement 
of business, for with every month, 
business approaches that much nearer 
the timé when there will again be a 
lowering of prices, a shrinkage in in- 
ventory, and a shrinkage in the value 
of accounts .receivable. The time to 
begin to exercise caution has come. 
No general rule, of course, can be laid 
down for all lines and for individual 
cases in these lines. The upward 
movement in business is never perfect: 
ly even. In some lines production has 
already reached capacity and prices 
are being forced up by competitive buy- 
ing. in other words, speculation in 
inventories has already begun. In such 
lines caution should be the watch-word. 
The longer the credit term the more 
necessity there is for caution. If 2 to 
1 was a safe ratio for such lines, a 
higher ratio, say 2.2 to 1 or 2.3 to 1 for 
example, should now be demanded, and 
if prices move still higher and specula- 
tion increasing the credit man who 
looks for a safe cushion will step up 
his demands still higher. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS AND 
THE BUSINESS CYCLE 

Beyond every period of prosperity 
there lurks that inevitable depression. 
It is the duty of every credit man to 
take care of his business against the 
losses of depression. How can he do 
this without knowing what credit is, 
without knowing how credit risks 
should be analyzed and without know- 
ing how to measure credit extensions? 

By studying Credits and Collections 
you will be laying the foundations upon 
which to base your opinions, you will 
learn better how to judge whether a 
man who is willing and able to pay to 
day in a period of prosperity, will be 
willing and able to pay in a future 
period of depression. Every credit man 
must forecast the future, for credit is 
deferred payment and maturities of ac 
counts lie in the future. But how can 
a credit man forecast the future with- 
out knowing what credit is, without 
knowing how it may be measured, and 
without knowing the technical develop 
ments that have grown up with its 
widespread use? 

One of the students who has just com- 
pleted the National Institute of Credit 
course has this to say of it: “I want 
you to know that I have derived more 
benefit and pleasure from your course 
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Norvell Tuttle 
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Bainbridge Barker 


Subjects of Greatest Importance 


That Should Be Grappled With at June Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association of Credit Men 


Views of the Officers and Directors 


President John E. Norvell 


W. Va. 
Increase in per capita dues to the National 
Association. 
Increase in per capita dues to the National 
Association. 
Increase in per capita dues to the National 
Association. 


Vice-President E. P. Tuttle 


Atlas Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 


- Credit co-operation. F 
. More liberal interpretation by the courts of 


laws affecting business; that is, applying the 
law to business as it is conducted today, not 
as it was conducted fifty, one hundred, or sev- 


Director R. T. Baden 
Holland, Baden & Ramsey, Baltimore, Md. 


1. The Bad Debt Waste. 
2. The farming situation, 


caused by the dif- 
ference between cost of dry goods, implements, 
etc., at retail and the price obtained for farm 
roducts. 


ransportation, at present is tying up capital 
because of delays in deliveries. 


Director H. C. Bainbridge, Jr. 
Chas. T. Bainbridge’s Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Education of credit man to a proper realization 
the three most important activities of our 


Director L. John Bergman 
Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay, N. Y. 


. Increased membership. 
. Increased per capita dues. 
. Credit education. 


Director P. B. Bethel 
Falls City Clothing Co., Louisville, Ky. 


. Functions and operation of Adjustment Bu- 
reaus under new rules and regulations. 

. The trend of the curve representing volume 
of business together with a study of economic 
conditions comprising production, etc.—in 
order to determine if possible how near we 
are to normal and what conditions we may 
look for in the near future. 

. Central Interchange as it will be operated 


eral hundred years ago. E 
. Very firm and definite plans regarding com- 
mercial fraud. 


Association. 

1. Interchange. 
2. Adjustment. 
3. Prosecution. 


under national incorporation. 


Director H. S. Collinsworth 


Vice-President C. W. Dupuis 


Citizens National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio 


. Nationalization and development of Adjust- 


ment Bureaus. 
Development and increased use of Credit In- 
terchange, with object in view of making the 
system more comprehensive, prompter and 
self supporting. 


. Change in name of Association. 


Bergman Bethel 


(Continued from page 13) 


than anything I have done for years. 
The fact is I have taken other courses 
on various subjects but your course on 
Credits and Collections stands out as 
the one which was remarkably interest- 
ing and highly beneficial.” 


The National Institute of Credit is 


giving two courses by correspondence, 


“Credits and Collections” 


and “Eco- 


nomics.” 


The following material is supplied 


with the course: 


Correspondence Material consisting of: 
Text book (Ettinger & Golieb’s 


Collinsworth 


Director H. F. Barker 
Belcher & Loomis Hdw. Co., Providence, R. 1. 


. Is the labor question a credit problem? 
. Do credit men think? 
3. Are credit men concerned in the United States 


Credit education. 


foreign policy? 


Davies 


Lectures (5 in C & C, 10 in Basic 
Ec.) 


Problems (5 in C & C, 10 in Basic 
Ec.) 


The Crepir MonTHLy (the official 
publication of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, for one year. 


Miscellaneous material. 


A list of material for free distribu- 
tion to students which covers some of 
the main features of credit and col- 
lection work. 


Each course, taken individually, costs 


Gramling-Spalding Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


. How can the credit man help in raising the 
moral standard in business, which in my 
opinion has been somewhat lowered in the last 
few years? 

. Can the credit man help in building up the 
buying power of the country? If so, how? 

3. How can the credit man conduct an educa- 
tional campaign on business ethics that will 
benefit the retail merchant and his customer. 


Elkus 


Best of Everything 


THE Bulletin of the Grand Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association prints the 
following under the heading of “The 
Best of Everything”: 


The Best Law: 

The Best 
ledge. 

The Best Science: Extracting sul 
shine from a rainy day. 

The Best Mathematics: Multiply- 
ing the joys and dividing the sorrows 
of others. 


The Best Art: Painting a smile 


The Golden Rule. 
Education: Self-know- 


“Credits and Collections”) 
Reading Assignments (10 in C & C, 
20 in Basic Ec.) 


$12.50. If two courses are begun within 
the same year, the second costs but 
$7.50—or $20.00 for the two. 


upon the brow of a child. 
The Best Music: The laughter o 
happy children. 





Rapids 
ts the 
“The 


ule. 
-know- 


g sul 


ultiply- 
orrows 


smile 


ter of 


Faucette Hall 


Director Thomas K. Cree 
Alling & Cory Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1. Selling the Association to its own members. 

2. The caliber functions of local boards of di- 
rectors. 

3. The credit manager as a conservator of busi- 
ness. 


Director C. L. Davies 


Ridenour-Baker Grocery Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
1, Membership. ' 


2. Adjustment Bureaus. Proper handling and 
proper functioning of the Adjustment Bureau 
may cause a material increase in membership 
and visa versa, there might be a serious loss 
in the ranks, 

. Taxation. 


Director Eugene S. Elkus 
The Elkus Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


. The development of an aggressive policy in 
the education of the retail trade as to their 
unfairness to the wholesaler in various ways. 

. Consideration of the further development of 
the Adjustment Bureaus. 

. The enlargement and development of the gen- 


eral scheme of Investigation and Prosecution 
activities. 


Director David J. Evans 
National Lead Co., Chicago, Ill. 
. Taxes. Federal, state and municipal expen- 
ditures. Budget cgntrol. 
Bloc legislation. adicalism—illogical and un- 
economic ideas and teachings of present day 
“statesmen”’(?). 
. Internation situation. 


1 Foreign trade and 
credits. 


- Director J. D. Faucette 
Faucette Co., Inc., Bristol, Tenn. 


1, Proper attitude of government to business. 
2. Commercial arbitration. 
. Law enforcement. 


Evans Murphy 


STATEMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
Of THe Crepit MonTHLY, published monthly at 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., for April 1, 1923. 
State of New York, ss. 
County of New York, 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
William Walker Orr, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of THe Crepir MoNTHLY, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
Circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 

the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
Printed on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 
_1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 

er; editor, managing editor, and business 
Managers are: 

Publisher, National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


Jordan 


Director Vernor Hall 


Dallas, Texas 


. Increasing the dues to the National organi- 
zation from $5.00 to $7.00 per member. 

2. Featuring the selling of the association and 
its activity to its own members, what it pro- 
poses to do, and what it is doing in behalf 
of its members resulting in lack of unifor- 
mity in the handling of insolvent estates, and 
a lack of cohesion and failure to act together 
for the benefit of all where an insolvency 
occurs. 

. The consideration of the problem of the re- 
lation of America to the balance of the world 
in the present economic crisis which hangs 
over Europe. 


Director J. F. Jordan 
Wyman, Partridge & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
. World wide exchange of commodities. 
. Taxes and taxation. 
Industrial Relations (Labor and Capital). 


Director H. G. Long 
The Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
The growth of our National 
Association depends very large- 


ly upon the functioning of 
these two departments. 


. Interchange 
. Adjustment 


- Selling our organization. 


Director W. W. Maish 


Hippee States Co., Des‘ Moines, lowa 

. Development of inter-relation between Local 
Associations and both Bureaus—particularly 
the Interchange where the “illness” of the 
acccunt is first discovered—then to the Ad- 
justment Bureau for attention. 

. Up-building of ‘“‘the man” in the Credit 
Grantor by constant study and correct read- 
ing. 

Financing the 
bureaus. 


Director A. J. May 
F. P. May Hdw. Co., Washington, D. C. 


- A comprehensive educational plan to sell the 
Association and its ideals to credit men in or 
out of the Association. 


Local Association and _ its 


Peoples Simpson 


THE OWNERSHIP, Editor, William Walker Orr, 41 Park Row, 


New York City. 

Managing Editor, Rodman Gilder, 41 Park 
Row, New York City. 

Business Managers, None. 


2. That the owner is: The National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, a non-stock corporation with 
these officers: John E,. Norvell, Norvell-Cham- 
bers Shoe Co., Huntington, W. Va., President; 
E. P. Tuttle, Atlas Shoe Co., Boston, Mass., 1st 
Vice-President; C. W. Dupois, Citizens National 
Bank, Cincinnati, O., 2nd Vice-President; J. T. 
Tregoe, 41 Park Row, New York City, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; William Walker Orr, 41 Park 
Row, New York City, Assistant Secretary. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 


pear upon the books of the company, but also, 


Snyder 


Maish May 


Director Dwight A. Murphy 


City Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


. Credit Interchange Bureau. 
. Adjustment Bureau. 
. Credit education. 


Director A. J. Peoples 
Detroit Copper & Brass Rolling Mills, 
Detroit, Mich. 


. Adjustment of finance in order that the na- 
tional organization will be assured of adequate 
income to carry on much needed work. 

. The checkmating of liberal and radical ten- 
dencies in matters of taxation. 

. Further strengthening the Adjustment Bu- 
reau Department by assuring more complete 
National control and ‘larger use of this de- 
partment by the entire membership. 


Director W. P. Simpson 
C. T. Patterson Co., New Orleans, La. 


. Closer co-operation between creditors it re- 
porting matters. 

. Closer co-operation between creditors in ad- 
justment matters. 

. Closer co-operation between creditors in pros- 
ecution of fraud. 


Director Freas Brown Snyder 
Suburban Title & Trust Co., Upper Darby, Pa. 


1. The relations of the National Office to the 
Local Associations. 

2 The status of the Investigation and Prose- 
cution Department. 

3. Credit policies as affected by European de- 
velopments. 


Director J. T. Young 
Idaho Wholesale Gro. Co., Pocatello, Idaho 


. Freight Rates and their relation to present 
bankrupt condition of Western farmers. 

. Establishing of a minimum price on wheat 
F. O. B. Chicago. In order that farmers 
may operate intelligently, laying a foundation 
for retail credits. 

. Modification of Federal Reserve Banks regu- 
lations, permitting more liberal support of 
dirt farmers. 


Yeomans Young 


in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


WM. WALKER ORR, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 3lst day of March, 1923. 
WALDO M. CHAPIN, 
(Seal) 


Notary Public, Queens County, No. 795 
Certificate filed in New York County, No. 260, 
Reg. No. 4254. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1924.) 
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THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


Arrangement of the Credit Office 


With a System of Marking Papers for Filing 


HAVE found that the matter of of- 
fice arrangement is worthy of 
careful attention, with a view to 
the handling of accounts with the 

maximum expedition and smoothness. 

We conduct our business on the 
principle that everything pertaining to 
an order from the time it is received 
until the money is actually collected 
and the debt liquidated, has a direct 
bearing on the-work of the credit de- 
partment for the reason that if any- 
where along the line service is poor 


the payment of the account will be 
delayed. 


We have arranged a central place 
known as the “post office” where all 
mail is received, opened, stamped to 
indicate time received and then de- 
livered te the proper department. Just 
outside of the post office and adjoining 
it, the ledger indexes and customers’ 
ledgers are arranged. Orders pass im- 
mediately from the post office to the 
ledger indexes, then to the credit clerks 
who pass on them for credit, using the 
customers’ ledgers as a guide, for we 
are convinced that direct reference to 
the ledger account gives us a better 
desult than does any other method. 


A DIRECT ROUTE FOR ORDERS 

From the credit department the or- 
der passes on through the various 
stages, a copy being delivered by auto- 
matic tube to the shipping department, 
and comes back after shipment is made 
in the same way. It then passes 
through the billing department, and the 
accounting department copy of the 
charge is delivered to that department. 
The whole arrangement is such that 
one step follows another in as direct a 
line as possible throughout the entire 
process. 

We have between forty and fifty thou- 
sand domestic accounts controlled by 
five men who look after all correspond- 
ence having to do with the collection 
of accounts. All checks pass through 
their -hands. They have statements 
made out monthly and the. correspond- 
ence regarding collections is conducted 
by these five men, their work being 
greatly facilitated by the constant use 
of dictating machines. These five men 
have their desks next to the customers’ 
ledger section. These ledgers are of 
the loose leaf style and are arranged 
according to states, a certain number 
of states being assigned to each cor- 
respondent. Remittances are_ verified 
and letters are written bv direct refer- 
ences to the ledger account. 

The ledger postings average about 
1500 a Gay and reauire the services of 
five men, one for each section of the 
ledger. These five men also make out 
statements and take care of various 
other details incident to ledger work. 


We have a centralized file and there 
are certain requirements laid down to 
safeguard against filing papers before 
they are attended to; and other rules 
are made with a view to centralizing 
the papers for ready reference by any 


By A. T. Rickards 


H. K. Mulford Co., Philadelphia 


one who has occasion to refer to them. 
The instructions for handling papers 
for filing are as follows: 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR MARKING 
PAPERS 


In order to insure all papers receiv- 
ing prompt and proper attention before 
they are sent in the central files and to 
assure the filing department that all 
papers have been attended to, all em- 
ployees must use the following stamps: 


NO ANSWER REQUIRED 


Stes 





Must be placed on each paper -that 
does not require an answer and the 
name of employee inserted. 


WRITTEN 








Must be placed on all papers when 
a letter is written. To attach a car- 
bon copy is not sufficient; the name of 
the party writing the letter must be 
inserted. 


CALL OUT 


— 
I ils ccchiasounitah idan 





Must be placed on all papers sent to 
the central file and which are to be 
called out; this stamp must be placed 
in the lower right hand corner and the 
name of employee and call out date 
inserted. 


JAN 2 1923 


ORDER 





Must be placed on all original orders 
when copied on our regular shipping 
order blanks. This stamp is used by 
the Order Department. 


pranatae 
JAN 2 1923 


Must be placed on all papers from 
which a credit memorandum is issued, 
This stamp is used by the Credit De 
partment. 





Must be placed on all invoices for, 
goods purchased. This stamp is used 
by the Invoice Auditing Department. 


CANCELLED 


NAME ...... 





Must be placed on all original orders 
when cancelled and on all regular ship 
ping orders when cancelled after copy- 
ing. This stamp will be used by Mr.— 
Mr. — and Mr. — and orders for can- 
cellation should be referred to them. 
The name of the party cancelling must 
be inserted. 

This stamp will be used when cal- 
celling contracts, or other papers. 

Posters must not pass any order that 
is not properly stamped “Cancelled” 
with name. Refer such orders to Mr.— 


ENTERED 


Must appear on all papers from 
Cashier’s Department when entry of 
cash has been made. This also covers 
acceptances, etc. 


All pink and yellow copies of orders, 
all statistical sheets, all contracts and 
all credit reports must be stamped 
with this stamp. 





Must appear on all unpaid checks 
and acceptances. 

The Filing Department has been it 
structed not to accept any papers ul 
less one of these stamps has been used 
and that department is authorized to re 
turn such papers as are not properly 
stamped to the person who should at 
tend to it. ; 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Program 


wenty-eighth Annual Convention 


OLLOWING is the tentative pro- 
gram of the twenty-eighth annual 
convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men: 

Tuesday Morning June 12 

9:15 to 10:00 Musical program. 

10:00 Convention called to order by 

the President, John E. Nor- 

vell, of Huntington, W. Va. 


10:05 Invocation. 

10:10 Communication. 

10:20 Addresses of Welcome. 

10:50 Response to the address of wel- 
come. — 

11:00 Report of the President. 

11:10 Report of the Secretary. 

11:15 Address—Hon. Hoke Smith, Ex- 
Senator from the State of 
Georgia. 

12:05 Address—J. K. Orr, President J. 
K. Orr Shoe Company, Atlan- 
ta, Subject — “From the 
Ground Up.” 

12:30 Adjournment. 


Tuesday Afternoon, June 12 
2:15 Community singing, communica- 


tion. 

2:35 Report National Committee on 
Business Service, Guy M. 
Truex, Wichita, Kan. Dec- 
larations of the report to be 
read alone. 


Report National Committee on 
Credit Co-operation and Credit 
Methods, Stanley M. Butler, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., Chairman 
National Committee, L. J 
Lanctot, Philadelphia, Chair 
man Executive Committee. 

Address — Governor John M. 
Parker of Louisiana. 

Conference, subject “The Credit 
Man’s Tools of Trade, Mech- 
anism and Management of the 
Credit Department.” Subject 
presented by Vernor Hall of 
Dallas. Quizzing on the sub- 
ject organized and conducted 
by the Cleveland delegation, 


2:55 
3:40 


4:30 Address—Speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

5:00 Report National Committee 
Business Meetings, M. E. 


Salisbury, Minneapolis, Chair- 
man. National Committee 
Commercial Arbitration, M. T. 
Fleisher, Philadelphia, Chair- 
man. 


Wednesday Morning June 13 


Community Singing. 

Convention called to order by 
the President. 

:35 Invocation. 

Communication. 

:45 Report National Committee on 

Banking and Currency, Chair- 

man, R. J. Prendergast, Grand 


Rapids. F. W. Pouch of New 
York. 

10:05 Address—J. H. Puelicher, Pres- 
ident American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 

10:45 Conference: Subject, “The Ef- 


fect of Credit on Trade and 
Prices, How They May Be 
Stabilized by Proper Control.” 


The speaker for this subject 
will be turnished by the New 


York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. The quizzing of the sub- 
ject will be organized and 
conducted by the Providence 
delegation. 

Report National Committee 
Fire Insurance and Prevention, 
E. W. Johnson, Portland, Ore., 
Chairman. Henry S._ Ives, 
Secretary of the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House, 
will speak on “Insurance and 
Credit.” 

Address: 
nounced. 

Reports, National Committee on 
Business . Literature, Chair- 
man, A. F. Stepan, Los An- 
geles, Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee, S. C. Gunn, 
Albany. National Legislative 
Committee, Chairman H. E. 
Brittain, Toledo, Ohio. 

12:20 Adjournment. 


Wednesday Afternoon, June 13 


11:35 


11:55 Speaker to be an- 


12:05 


This afternoon 
trade groups. 
will meet: 

Boots and Shoes—D. L. Sawyer, F. 
Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., 288 Water St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Clothing, Hats and Caps—S. Mohr, 
L. Mohr & Sons, 214 Bay St., West, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Drugs and Chemicals—R. O. Groover, 
Groover Stewart Drug Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Dry Goods and Notions—H. D. Car- 
ter, Dougherty Little-Redwine Co., 93 
South Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Furniture—J. D. Karel, 
Chair Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Groceries and Provisions—E. S. 
Papy, White Provision Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Hardware — William Akers, King 
Hardware Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Implements and Vehicles—G. L. Pet- 
tibone, Emerson-Brantingham Imple- 
ment Co., Rockford, IIl. 

Jewelry—F. E. Dean, Associated Sil- 
ver Co., 4450 Ravenswood Ave., Chica- 
go, Ill. 

Newspapers—Charles A. Colton, Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript, 124 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 

Paints and Varnish——J. B. Win- 
ningham, Credit Mgr., The Glidden Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Paper—Spencer C. Gunn, A. P. W. 
Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Iron and Steel— 

Petroleum—E. P. Bailey, National 
Airoil Burner Co., 9th and Thompson 
Sts., Philadelphia, Penn. 

In this same period there will be a 
conference of the Credit Interchange 
Managers and the secretaries of the 
local associations. On the evening of 
this day there will be a dinner confer- 
ence for the Foreign Credit Group. 


will be devoted to 
The following groups 


Michigan 


Thursday Morning, June 14. 


9:15 Community singing. 
9:30 Convention called to order by 
the President. 


coc fo 


10: 
10: 


ae: 


pa & 


12: 


vention this afternoon. 


National Association of Credit Men, Atlanta, June 12-15, 1923 


235 
740 
745 


45 


30 


Invocation. 

Communication. 

Ikeport National Conimittee on 
Credit Interchange, R. T 


Graham, Chairman, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. National Commit- 
tee of Foreign Credits, J. L. 
Thompson, Chairman Yale & 


Towne Company, Stamford, 
Conn. 
Address—Rev. Dr. M. Ashby 


Jones, of Atlanta. 
Conference, subject, “The Sav- 
ing of Men and Money in the 
Commonsense Treatment and 
Liquidation of Insolvent Es- 
tates. Subject presented by 
the Honorable Solon J. Car- 
ter, Indianapolis. Quizzing to 
be organized and conducted 
by the Minneapolis delegation. 
Report National Committee of 


Adjustment Bureaus, Chair- 
man, C. E. Mann, Munsing- 
wear Corp., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Address—Speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

Report, National Committee 
Commercial Ethics, Chairman, 
Chas. S. Cook, American 
Brass Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Adjournment. 


Thursday Afternoon, June 14 
There will be no session of the Con- 


It will be given 


over entirely to entertainment features. 


wow 


10: 


10: 


05 


45 


Friday Morning, June 15 

Community Singing. 

Convention called to order by 
President. 

Invocation. 

Report National Committee on 
Bankruptcy Law, Chairman T. 
M. Nesbitt, Birmingham, Ala. 
J. M. Medler, New Yerk City, 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

“Some Ideas on the Improved 
Administration of the Law,” 
speaker to be announced 
later. 

Address—Speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

Conference, subject “The Credit 
Man’s Professional and Fra- 
ternal Relations, How He Can 
Help and Be Helped by the 
Local Association Secretary.” 
Subject to be presented by J. 
F. O’Keefe, Secretary of the 
Chicago Association. Qizzing 
to be organized and conducted 
by the San Francisco delega- 
tion. 


11:35 Report, Advisory Conneil, Chair- 


12; 


05 


man FE. S. Boteler, G. K. Sheri- 


dan & Company, New York 
City. 

Address — Speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

Repor* National Committee 


Credit Education and Manage- 
ment, Chairman L. G. Ihrig, 
Dayton, Ohio. Chairman Su- 
pervisory Committee, Davic 








Golieb, Einstein Wolff & Co., 
New York City. 

Friday Afternoon, June 15 

to 2:45 Community singing and 
special music. 

National Committee Mercantile 
Agencies’ Service, Chairman 
Paul E. Hunter, L. Ernstein & 
Bro., Inc., New York City, 
Chairman Executive Commit- 
tee, J. S. Thomas, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Report, National Investigation 
and Prosecution Committee, 
Chairman S. J. Whitlock, of 
Chicago. Chairman Execu- 
tive Committee, W. B. Mun- 
roe, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Address—‘The Credit Man as I 
See Him,” F. B. McComas, 
Past President of National 
Association of Credit Men, 
Los Angeles. 

Report National 
Committee, 
Adams, 
Awarding 
trophies. 

:00 Report, Resolutions Committee. 
:20 Three minute reports from 
each of the Trade Groups. 
700 Election of President, First 
Vice-President and Second 
Vice-President. 
:30 Report of the 
Committee. 
Unfinished Business. 
New Business. 
Adjournment. 


Trade Groups at Atlanta 


Convention 

THE Trade Group Conferences at the 

Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men have come 
to be one of its most important fea- 
tures. Elaborate arrangements are un- 
der way to make the Trade Group Con- 
ferences this year, at Atlanta, better 
than ever. The Conferences will meet 


Membership 
Chairman E. B. 
Washington, D. C. 

the membership 


Nominations 


740 
745 


sda 


MT 


7 th\- ; 
. i it 
J) Ash Ss 


on the afternoon of Wednesday, June 

13, to discuss the problems in their indi- 

vidual lines. Severai: changes have 

been made in the arrangements for this 
year. The Men’s Clothing and Allied 

Lines Group has been combined with 

the Hats and Cap Group into a single 

group. Two new groups have been 
added,—the Newspaper Group and the 

Petroleum Group. 

The attention of the Boot and Shoe 
Group is called to the fact that the 
Shoe and Leather Council has decided 
to omit the charges for this group, thus 
opening up this group to all the boot 
and shoe _ representatives without 
charge and conforming to the practice 
prevailing in the other groups. 

The following are the Groups with 
their respective chairmen: 

Boots € Shoes—D. L. Sawyer, F. Mayer 
Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Clothing, Hats & Caps—S. Mohr, L. 
Mohr & Sons, Savannah, Georgia. 
Drugs & Chemicals—R. O. Groover, 
Groover Stewart Drug Co., Jackson- 

ville, Fla. 

Dry Goods & Notions—H. D. Carter, 
Dougherty Little-Redwine Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Furniture—J. D. Karel, Michigan Chair 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Groceries & Provisions—E. S. Papy, 
White Provisions Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Hardware—William Akers, King Hard- 

ware Co. Atlanta, Ga. 

Implements €& Vehicles—G. L. Petti- 
bone, Emerson-Brantingham Imple- 
ment Co., Rockford, Ill. 

Jewelry—F. E. Dean, Associated Silver 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Newspapers—Chas. A. Colton, Boston 
Evening Transcript, Boston, Mass. 
Paints & Varnish—J. B. Winningham, 
Credit Mgr., The Glidden Co., At- 

lanta, Ga. 

Paper—Spencer C. Gunn, 
Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Iron & Steel 

Petroleum—E. P. Bailey, National Air- 
oil Burner Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 


A 2. Wy. 


SL NE IEE, INT aT 


Proposed Amendment 


To Constitution of the Na. 
tional Association of 


Credit Men 


HE Administrative Committee offers 

the following amendment to Article 
V., Sec. 1 of the Constitution and By- 
laws of the National Association of 
Credit Men. Added to the section as it 
now stands will be the following: 

“On and after June 1, 1924, each Jo- 
cal Association shall pay to the treas- 
urer of the National Association a sum 
of $7.50 annually for each of its mem- 
bers. Of this sum $1.50 shall be re 
served as an annual subscription price 
for each member to the monthly pub- 
lication of the National Association of 
Credit Men, and in addition $1.00 will 
be used for the support of the Investi- 
gation and Prosecution Department.” 


Special Trains to Atlanta 


G° to the 28th Annual Convention, 
if you can, on one of the special 
trains! For information regarding the 
Chicago train write to Sec. J. F. 
O’Keefe, Chicago Assn. of Credit Men, 
38 No. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL; 
the Indianapolis train to A. P. Stephen- 
son, Indianapolis Assn. of Credit Men, 
509 Peoples Bank Building, Indianapo 
lis; the Cincinnati train to Sec. R. M. 
Byland, Cincinnati Assn. of Credit Men, 
Citizens Natl. Bank Bldg., Cincinnati; 
and for the New York train to the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 41 
Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Stone MountTAIN, ONE OF THE NATURAL FEATURES THE CONVENTION DELEGATES WILL SEE 
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A Constructive-Conservative Policy 


Vital for the Credit Department 
By J. D. Cathon 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., North Canton, Ohio 


business problems it is certain he 

would thoroughly cover them in all 

their variety by presenting the com- 
mercial history of the last eight years. 
This history would comprehend, I feel 
certain, all the ups and downs and busi- 
ness spasms which usually characterize 
a century of business. 

A contributing cause of the heights 
and depths of this business period was, 
of course, the great war which forced 
the nations of the earth into a world- 
wide financial debacle. The year 1914 
brought the credit fraternity face to 
face with a serious struggle which 
came to a head in 1920 and 1921. It 
was unfortunate that we could not see 
far into the future at that time, for 
each day brought changing business 
conditions with their trying problems 
which had to be met and solved. 

Did the credit man fight well and 
stand by his convictions during this 
period? I believe he did. But just how 
well, the generations to come will be 
better able to determine. 

Naturally the placing of large war 
contracts in this country by the foreign 
powers at the opening of hostilities 
acted as a stimulant to business. When 
we entered the war in 1917 everything 
went sky-rocketing, lifted by the “cost 
plus basis” ef operation. This initiated 
the upward swing of the business cycle 
accompanied by the pyramiding of vol- 
ume, prices and profits, the falling off 
of the number of failures and the de- 
velopment of a more liberal extension 
of credits necessary to handle the ab- 
normal situation. 

During this boom, thousands of men 
who had never been anything but em- 
ployees embarked in their own enter- 
prises and many did well enough for a 
while. The tide was rising so rapidly 
that even those who were incompetent 
and lacked capital could float on the 
broad current; but when this tide 
turned and their craft and cargo lost 
its value, they went high and dry on 

_ the sands of failure. 
The business house that had a con- 
structive-conservative credit policy, 
_' whose managers had an understanding 
_ of the trend of the times and foresaw 
the certain aftermath and tempered 
their decisions with cool deliberate 
_judgment,—extending credits with lib- 
_ eral hand when analysis indicated 
' safety in doing so and restricting 
_ ¢redits or withdrawing them entirely as 
_ they felt. would conserve the profits of 
‘the prosperous period,—rode the tide 
successfully. With the signing of the 
Armistice, many predicted that the bot- 
tom would drop out of business. But 
contrary to their expectations the crisis 
was not reached until 1920, when prices 
went all to pieces and the merchants 
found their shelves crowded with high 
priced merchandise that could not be 
Moved even at sacrifice prices. 

Those credit men who had stood 

staunchly for sound credit tactics, and 


I one were asked to discourse on 


had established a constructive yet at 
the same time a conservative credit 
policy, performed well not alone for 
their houses but for national business. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE-CONSERVATIVE 
POLICY 


What is a constructive-conservative 
credit policy? Let us for a moment 
consider this question. Primarily this 
phrase involves the making of a busi- 
ness survey. It means the selecting of 
your customer or, as in our case, our 
dealer clientele with care and consider- 
ation which .comprehends a study of 
the location, reputation, class of mer- 
chandise handled, aggressiveness and 
store policy. It means a careful con- 
sideration of commercial agency ratings 
and reports, insistence on a financial 
statement and references, and by all 
means the taking advantage to the full- 
est extent of the splendid facilities of- 
fered by the National Association of 
Credit Men to get its reports through 
the Interchange Bureau,—for these re- 
ports give the ledger experiences of 
dozens of concerns and serve to chart 
the credit man’s way as the stars serve 
the mariner. 

A constructive-conservative policy de- 
mands that every account have an es- 
tablished credit limit and be subject to 
decrease and increase according to the 
treatment of the account by the debtor; 
that these accounts be watched for 
variance in the paying method, so that 
when there is a change or, in other 
words, when the debtor becomes slow, 
the whys and the wherefores are at 
once sought. It is the credit man’s job, 
as a constructive-conservative force, to 
know the whys and wherefores of 
changes in his customer’s status. 

Again the phrase suggests to the 
alert credit man, that it is his duty to 
educate his customer in the matter of 
prompt payment, in respecting sales 
terms and in frankness’ toward 
creditors. 

Too many credit men become lax 
after the account is opened. Their first 
credit investigation becomes their per- 
manent basis of credit extension. The 
constructive-conservative credit man is 
not slow in revising his credit files for 
he knows that conditions with the indi- 
vidual house and in general are con- 
stantly changing. There should be a 
constant, persistent revision of credit 
files. By comparing one or more finan- 
cial statements given at different 
periods, one immediately notes im- 
provements or that the enterprise is 
holding its own or is slipping. The 
credifé man who failed to revise his 
credit files frequently during the past 
three years, has experienced some dis- 
appointments which he is likely not 
soon to forget. 

It is a different story with the credit 
man who has. backbone enough to take 
a stand and insist on having the neces- 
sary facilities for his work such as will 
enable him to foresee failure, shut off 


shipments, collect balances already ow- 
ing and thus conserve his company’s 
assets. 


NO REST FOR THE CREDIT MAN 

With approximately 20,000 failures 
last year and every indicator pointing 
to a larger number this year, it is to be 
seen that the credit man has been en- 
joying no soft time. 

In prosperous days or in a depres- 
sion the credit desk is always a busy 
place. If the credit men of the country 
were to compile a history of their “ac- 
cidents” during the past two years or 
were to cite one of their worst cases, 
it would make possible the publishing 
of a volume that would be of inestima- 
ble value to the credit man. The two 
words “constructive” and “conserva- 
tive” mean much when properly con- 
sidered. If considered lightly, naturally 
no benefit will be obtained. 

Let us look at some illustrations: A 
sales organization was planning to in- 
troduce a line of merchandise in a city 
of 750,000 people. The salesman was 
figuring on a $5,000 business monthly 
from each of several stores. The con- 
ditions in the case of one of these 
stores, which we will designate as 
Jones & Co., were as follows:—Upon 
receipt of the order, ratings were 
checked. One agency did not rate Jones 
& Co. at all and the other rated them 
$500 to $1,000, fourth grade. Jones & 
Co. were asked for a financial state- 
ment which on examination was found 
to show a net worth of $2,732. Liabili- 
ties were heavy. References were writ- 
ten to and such comments came 
through as “slow”—‘“very slow”’—‘“one 
to four months slow on small credit 
extensions.” As to character the con- 
cern was well spoken of and the loca- 
tion was said to be good. Capacity and 
capital. however, were lacking. 

Another house selected by the sales- 
man to carry the goods in the same 
city, we will designate as Brown and 
Co. Upon receipt of the order Brown & 
Co. ratings were checked. One agency 
did not rate them and the other gave a 
rating of less than $500, fourth grade. 
There was a financial statement show- 
ing a net worth of $1,662. Liabilities 
were heavv. References showed “very 
slow pay” but some maintained that the 
debtor was a fair moral risk for a 
limited credit Brown & Co. said they 
could carrv $£5.000 of time sales per 
month or covld arrange to do so. As to 
character. they were not well spoken 
of. Some concerns were selling them 
on a C. O. TD. basis because their ex- 
perience as to payments had been so 
unsatisfactory. They had a fair loca- 
tion, possessed some ability in their 
line but were woefully short of canital. 

As a result of these investigations. 
both orders were refused. This deci- 
sion brought to the credit department 
considerable complaint from the sales 
force, for the latter contended that here 


(Continued on page 32) 
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OBSERVATIONS ON BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


IN MY observations on business conditions in the 
Monthly Letter for May, addressed to members of 
the National Association of Credit Men, I touch on 
some of the fundamental facts in the business and 
credit situation as follows: 


Employment and Wages. With the opening of out- 
door work employment figures show a considerable 
increase. The demands for labor in many industries 
and in many parts of the country are in excess of the 
supply and the result has been a keen competition 
for labor. This competition has led to higher wage 
rates. The increases in wage rates reported in the 
steel and textile, and the construction industries are 
typical of the wage trend for industry as a whole. 


Car Loadings. Car loadings continue to show rec- 
ord figures for this time of the year and are straining 
the capacity of the railroads to take care of the in- 
creased production. Car shortages are now reaching 
large figures and forecast a serious congestion with 
the increased movement of freight that is sure to 
come within the next six months. 


Production in Basic Industries. Production of basic 
commodities is showing tremendous increases. Some 
lines are showing the largest figures ever reported. 
Pig iron production for March broke all records. 
Paper production, another good index of business ac- 
tivity, is the highest on record. Automobile produc- 
tion for March exceeds the record for all time. In 
some lines the only limit to greater production is the 
difficulty of obtaining an adequate supply of labor 
and material. 


Construction. Contracts awarded, as reported for 
seven-eighths of the country by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, reached the highest figures ever re- 
corded for March. The total volume of contracts 
awarded for the first quarter of 1923 exceeded by 23% 
the volume reported for the first quarter of 1922. 
This volume in dollars breaks all previous records. 
The increase is not confined to any one part of the 
country. The figures for residential construction, 
however, are disproportionately large as compared 
with other construction. 


The figures on building permits as reported by 
Bradstreet’s show a 54% gain over last year. The 
volume of building permits is ordinarily looked upon 
as a fairly good forecaster of future construction ac- 
tivity. However, in view of the high building costs 
and of the rapid rise in these costs, the business man 
should be cautious in accepting the volume of build- 
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Ciredoscope 


ing permits as a safe index of the future volume of 
construction. If prices continue to rise disproportion- 
ately to other prices, millions of dollars worth of 
building permits will never eventuate into contracts 
awarded. 


One other factor in the price situation deserves 
comment. Though contracts awarded for the first 
three months show dollar volume increases of over 
23%, the actual volume of physical construction rep- 
resented by these contracts awarded this year only 
exceeds slightly the physical volume represented by 
last year’s figures. Prices for construction this year 
are 15 to 30% above the same prices for last year, 
depending largely upon the type of construction. 
They average close to 20%. The building price sit- 
uation should give rise to the most serious thought 
and analysis, for speculation in building is rife and 
the competition for materials, labor and money, com- 
bine to permeate the situation with weaknesses. 


Railroad Equipment. Railroad equipment buying 
is taxing the capacity of the railroad supply industry. 
125,000 cars are expected to be built this year. This 
figure is encouraging as an index of the improved 
credit of the railroads and of the improved facility 
of the railroads to take care of the movement of 
goods. But a large percentage of the 125,000 cars on 
order will be unable to relieve the freight congestion 
that will appear in the summer and autumn with the 
continuance of the present rate of business increase. 


Foreign Trade. The foreign trade figures show 
monthly increases over figures for the same time last 
year and in many cases for preceding months. These 
increases are in part cancelled by increased prices. 
Nevertheless, the foreign situation needs to be 
watched closely. The next few months may tell a 
great deal as to the ability of Europe particularly, to 
buy large volumes of our raw material upon which 
the prosperity of our farmers so largely depends. 


Volume of Trade. Volume of trade as measured 
by car loadings, bank clearings, debits to individual 
account, etc., is far in excess of the volume of trade 
for last year and for previous years. 


Business Forecasters. Business forecasters such as 
unfilled U. S. Steel orders, building permits, con- 
tracts awarded and advance orders reported in many 
lines, continue to forecast excellent business. One 
other forecaster upon which considerable reliance has 
always been placed, namely, the course of the stock 
exchange, has given rise to caution on the part of 
business men who are thinking in terms of future 
commitments. The upwrrd movement on the stock 
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exchange has been temporarily halted, an evidence 
at least of caution on the part of the professional 
traders as to the continued strength of the upward 
movement. 


WHAT IS AN OPTIMIST? 


THE SANGUINE temperament is a very happy pos- 
session. The ability to look on the brighter side of 
things is enviable. I cannot get away from the be- 
lief, however, that the philosophical definition of 
optimism is the better construction of the word, that 
is a belief that all things in nature are ordered for 
the best. 


Optimism was very much in evidence in the imme- 
diate post-war years when a little more insight and 
critical inspection would have played a better part. 
It is really bewildering in these days to determine 
whether one is or is not an optimist, when judging 
from the thoughts so frequently expressed that he 
who does not believe the present moment is the best 
period that time has furnished, and that everything 
is well, must be placed in the crowd of gloom makers. 


If this is a true measurement of optimism and op- 
posite, then some of the old prophets must have been 
very gloomy fellows indeed. We know, however, 
that they spoke the truth and things came to pass just 
as they prophesied. I should like to regard the real 
optimist as one who feels conscientiously that he has 
hit upon the truth and is fearless enough to express 
and hold to his views. If someone should step into 
a boat, push himself out into the rapids of the 
Niagara River, with the remark, “Everything is right 
with me,” he might be considered an optimist accord- 
ing to some definition of the term, but in my judgment 
he could be designated by two words that I should 
rather not use in this paragraph. One certainly does 
not like to be called unfriendly names, but it is far 
better to stand the jeers of the multitude than stand 
for something which is not believed in firmly. It is 
far better to go against the crowd than with the 
crowd if in going with it one’s conscience and con- 
victions are prostituted. These are days of very be- 
wildering questions, not alone of conditions, but of 
terms. I covet the power of reaching the truth and 
the courage to speak it even if in so doing I should 
be classed with the gloom makers. I don’t want to 
be known as an optimist if it means merely falling 
into line with what the people generally like to hear 
and the holding up of convictions that are distaste- 
ful to our conscience. 


With every confidence in human nature, with a be- 
lief that things generally are ordered for the best, I 
am still conscious that human drifts may at times be 
wrong. In such situations it has devolved usually on 
some fearless souls to point out what seems to them 
the right road. Whether I am an optimist or a pes- 
Simist, with this confession, let the reader determine. 


THE LIGHT IS BREAKING 


UNIVERSAL laws have existed since creation, but 
the discovery of them often came late. What a joy it 
must have been to Newton after watching the drop- 
Ping of the apple to find some of his ideas verified 
and that the drop downward was controlled by a force 
that could be interpreted into a universal law! 


The glimmerings that appear every now and then 
of an understanding of credit influences in shaping 
the courses of production and commerce give a sense 
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of real satisfaction to those who are deeply convinced 
that no element plays a more determinative part in 
the consumption and production of commodities than 
credit. The consumption power at home and abroad 
is not determined directly by gold or by the currency 
convertible into gold, but by credit founded on gold. 
It would prove an undertaking greater than the labors 
of Hercules to attempt to carry on the extensive and 
complex business of the world on the stock of mon- 
etary gold not exceeding eight and a half billions. 


As a medium for the exchange of commodities from 
seller to buyer, credit offers flexible qualities and 
through its clearance powers permits a much larger 
volume of trade than could be undertaken on money 
exchange alone. It is this representative quality of 
credit, — because credit is not a value itself, but 
merely a representative of value,—and its adapta- 
bility to quick clearances, which has fostered exten- 
sive trade and proved a hand-maiden to the indus- 
trial revolution. 


Why should we, therefore, rack our brains about 
mere production and distribution and seek in these 
features the solution of bewildering questions? It is 
the credit available and the manner of its use which 
serve as governing factors and to the extent that we 
are conscious of this and shape our ways so that the 
chief element of credit,—that is, its liquidating capac- 
ity,—is conformed to and credit is not congealed by 
using it for improper purposes. We must strive to 
maintain absolute safety in our production and be 
reasonably sure that we are not exceeding our con- 
sumption powers. If available credit is used for pro- 
ducing beyond our powers to consume, then liquida- 
tion can be effected only at a sacrifice, and an im- 
proper use has been made of the medium. 


We should appreciate the fact that our stock of 
monetary gold, exceeding as it does the total stock of 
all the other nations of the world combined, gives us 
a credit power exceeding all the other nations. If 
this vast store of credit is used imprudently and for 
production purposes exceeding consumption needs, 
prices will be levitated, costs will be increased and 
final liquidation will be necessary at a more or less 
serious loss. 


The laws of credit are but imperfectly known at the 
present time. We have gone along seemingly un- 
conscious of credit influences. We have apparently 
forgotten that it is anything more or less than a thing 
we could get for the asking. When the revelation 
comes to the business of the Nation that credit should 
be as seduously studied as the laws of chemistry or 
engineering in the production and distribution of 
commodities, we shall be looking toward more even 
and stable courses in our business at |.ome and abroad 
than we have realized ever in the Nation’s history. 
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An Unusual Source of Information 
Successfully Employed 
By Wm. G. Kimber, Jr. 


Bayuk Bros., Inc., Philadelphia. 


See Who’s Who Paragraph on page 35 


to criticize my fellow credit men, 
but to attempt to convince them 
that there is an unusual source of 
credit information which, as I have 
found, many of them are overlooking. 
Conversations with credit men as to 
their method of action in cases of finan- 
cial distress and their manner of revis- 
ing credit files, have indicated to me 
that the common thing is to turn to an 
attorney or collection agency, or effect 
the revision of files only through regu- 
lar credit channels and not the special 
channels afforded members of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 
Knowing, through personal experience, 
the valuaple service rendered by the 
Association, I have recommended to my 
fellow members that they place their 
financial difficulties in the hands of the 
adjustment bureaus or departments of 
investigation of their local associations. 
In mentioning an “unusual source of 
credit information” 1 have successfully 
employed, I have in mind the facilities 
of the Association in rendering reports 
on a special investigation. I have found 
these reports invaluable in carrying out 
my purpose to co-operate with whole- 
sale and retail departments and sales- 
managers, in the building up of an ac- 
count of small proportions to a larger 
and more important account. These 
investigations have also emphasized the 
advisability of pushing for the collec- 
tion of an outstanding account or the 
reduction of a credit limit, or even the 
elimination of the account on a credit 
basis. 
EXAMPLES OF BUREAU SERVICE 


I have before me now a report based 
on a special investigation. It discloses 
a condition of insolvency, of preferen- 
tial payments, the retirement of one 
partner, the withdrawal by him of sev- 
eral thousand dollars representing his 
interest, the borrowing of money on a 


Notice to Members of Na- 
tional Institute of Credit 


[ NSTRUCTORS of N. I. C. classes and 
members of the N. I. C., who plan to 
go to the Atlanta Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men in 
June, are asked to write to Dr. John 
Whyte, Director of the Institute, 41 
Park Row, New York. 


7 HE purpose of this article is not 





N. I. C. News 





Lansing Local Chapter 


THE Lansing Chapter of the National 
Institute of Credit claims the record 
for membership and enthusiasm. One 
of the smallest of the Association 
cities, it has just graduated 27 members 


false financial statement, the feverish 
eitorts to unload merchandise at any 
price for cash, the accumulation of lia- 
bilities for merchandise purchased, and 
indebtedness to commercial loan com- 
panies that had never before been dis- 
closed, and last, but quite as important 
as any other item, the continued ab- 
sence of the other partners from the 
place of business. 


Following an investigation made by 
the Philadelphia Association of Credit 
Men which had been suggested by per- 
sistent rumors and by the nature of 
telephone inquiries received, I reduced 
a firm’s credit limit by 50 per cent., 
though our ledger account had indi- 
cated a satisfactory experience and con- 
dition. Two weeks later the firm filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 
Our adjustment bureau represents ap- 
proximately 55 per cent. of the total 
indebtedness with power of attorney. 


The point is that the valuable in- 
formation on file in the department of 
investigation is at the disposal of the 
adjustment bureau manager in his ef- 
fort to protect creditors’ interests to the 
limit. 

HELP IN BUILDING SALES 


I have also found the reports useful 
in my efforts to co-operate with the 
sales department in building up an ac- 
count, especially when the mercantile 
reports disclose moderate, if any, tan- 
gible financial responsibility, for they 
reveal a man’s mode of living and his 
past record far more intimateiy than 
does the ordinary mercantile report. 

I have tried out every activity and 
facility of our local credit men’s organ- 
ization to my entire satisfaction and 
to my firm’s benefit. As a result I feel 
that I am in a position to recommend 
the most cousistent use of the various 
departments of service both local and 
national. 


from its course in Credits and Collec- 
tions. Immediately upon the conclusion 
of the course in Credits and Collections 
the Chapter organized a course in Cor- 
poration Finance with 25 students. 
Both courses are 60-hour courses and 
conform to the high standards of the 
Institute. The instruction has been in 
general charge of Prof. Dunford of 
Michigan Agricultural College, aided by 
bankers, lawyers and credit meri in the 
city. 

Mr. Hathaway of the Worden Grocer 
Co., one of the prime movers of educa- 
tional work in Lansing, reports that 
elaborate plans are being made for the 
continuance of the work next year. 
Lansing plans to give all the courses 
for the Junior Certificate and to con- 
form them to the standards exacted by 
the two leading universities in the 
state. Courses will be open to members 
of any commercial organization in 
Lansing but will be under the direct 
supervision of the Lansing Association 
of ‘Credit Men who will be given credit 
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Delinquent Accounts 
How I Keep Track of Them 


By J. H. Bedell 


Phillips-Jones Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


See Who's Who Paragraph on page 34 


HE credit manager who is respon- 

sible for between 35,000 and 50,000 
accounts is confronted with a real prob- 
lem in keeping them so headed up into 
his office that he may know all that is 
necessary for controlling credit exten- 
sions and collections, and thorough or- 
ganization is necessary. 


The sending of monthly statements -o 
all open accounts is expensive and is 
often valueless. 


If the accounts receivable ledgers are 
not under the control of the credit man- 
ager, it is important that he know the 
story they have to tell regarding every 
customer. It has been found highly 
useful to have certain members of the 
credit office assigned to preparing state- 
ments bi-monthly on accounts showing 
Gelinquency. These statements form the 
basis either for originating collection 
correspondence or for following up that 
which has gone before. 


All collection correspondence should 
be filed in the credit folder with the 
reports. The tickler or follow-up di- 
vision of the files then makes it a 
simple matter to follow urgent cases as 
often during the month as may seem 
advisable or necessary. Then the 
department can be divided into strictly 
collection and credit sections or each 
creait man can be his own collection 


manager. In either case the credit 
manager is at all times fully posted 
upon any action taken toward the col- 
lection of the account and the party 
writing the collection letters is at all 
times fully informed of pending orders 
and all other information concerning 
the financial responsibility and credit 
desirability of tie customer. 

for all the educational work done un- 
der the plan. 

The membership of the Lansing as- 
sociation is only 45. The proportion of 
Institute members to association mem- 
bers is, therefore, over 50 per cent., a 
remarkable percentage for an associa- 
tion of this size. 


Des Moines Local Chapter 

The Des Moines Chapter of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit is a very suc- 
cessful one. Mr. Popple of the L. W. 
Holley & Sons Co. reports that there 
is an enrollment of 38 students who are 


* studying Credits and Collections under 


the leadership of Prof. L. E. Hoffman 
of Drake University. Among the en- 
thusiastic students of the past winter 
is Director W. W. Maish, of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, who 
is quoted as saying: “No real credit 
man is ever too old to learn.” It is 
planned to continue the work next year 
by taking up the course in Basic Eco- 
nomics or Business English. 
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ADDING Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
BOOKKEEPING 
BILLING Simplified Accounting Plan. 
CALCULATING RE Stee Mee Ds. 
MACHINES 
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HE progressive credit man sup- 

plements his ability to spot and 
protect his house against poor credit 
risks, with an ability to make these 
poor risks better. 

How? Simply by helping them 
become better merchants— by show- 
ing them how a daily figure picture 
of their business makes possible an 
intelligent judgment in purchasing, 
selling, collecting, and so on. The 
Burroughs Simplified Accounting 
Plan gives the merchant this figure 
picture daily with the least effort 
and cost. 


You can help your customers be- 
come better credit risks by recom- 
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6100 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me more information about Burroughs 


Kind of Business............. 


mending this method to those who 
lack adequate figure facts to control 
their business properly. Helping these 
customers is your responsibility. 
You will be doing your customer 
a real service and when in the future 
you require his balance sheet, he 
can prepare it in less than an hour. 
Thus you safeguard your own 
judgment and make more business 


_ possible for your own concern. 


Your name on the coupon below 
and we'll mail you additional data on 
this subject, together with some ex- 
tracts from letters of business men 
who became safer risks through the 
Burroughs Plan. 
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Collection Factory Standardizes 


Reduces Number of Personal Collection 
Letters 


By H. T. Fulton 


Blodgett-Beckley 


N THE proper conduct of the 

modern factory we find that peak 

production is reached when the 
greatest number of unit products-to-be 
are put through the same course of 
manufacture. It would be much more 
expensive to make twenty-five sizes or 
kinds of the same product than to con- 
centrate on one product and make a 
great number. If your products were 
of varying size it would be well to 
search diligently for the “Highest num- 
ber of common parts.” 


For example, if your food product is 
packed in -one-pound and three-pound 
tin containers, construct the top so 
that the cover is interchangeable. 
Then, although the factory making 
your containers may run for your re- 
quirements only 500,000 of the one- 
pound size and 500,000 of the three- 
pound size, yet on your order for 
covers you have the benefit of reduced 
cost on a run of a million! 


It requires no effort to carry this 
simile into a consideration of office 
work. Why not put your two or three 
thousand overdue accounts through the 
same office mechanical processes as 
far as they will go? In other words, 
let the follow-up collection method orig- 
inate in the same way and on the 
same day for all accounts of the same 
period in a given territory. Let the 
second, third and fourth steps be ab- 
solutely the same on every one of the 
2,000 overdue accounts. Up to this time 
your attitude toward the account has 
been an impersonal one. 


If the account has not responded up 
to the first, second, third and fourth 
steps which are impersonal, succeeding 
steps or measures must be personal. 
That is, the account which does not 
pay in the preliminary efforts put upon 
it, has classified itself automatically 
as one requiring the personal attention 
of the credit manager—but not before. 


A METHOD THAT WORKS 
Here’s a good method: Each month 
between the tenth and twentieth days 
(the first ten days of each month being 
the period of generally accepted time 
of voluntary payment) go through each 
ledger or territory once and once only. 
If your terms are thirty days, do not 
expect to design a system which will 
follow an account like the following by 
starting a separate collection file on 
each item: 
Jan. 3rd 
Jan. 31st 
Jan. 19th 
Jan. 26th 17.42 
Jan. 31st 113.22 
Search for the highest common part 
of each account. The common part in 
this case is January. So it is a case 
of “all coons look alike to me.” All 
January accounts, whether the ist or 
3ist, look alike to me. All February 
accounts look alike to me. 
Now we shall proceed to machine 
these overdues into cash on hand. 


15.36 
113.22 
48.08 


Co., Toledo, Ohio 


That’s the function of the collection 


factory. It takes intangible accounts, 
good, bad and worse, and machines 
them into cash. You can see that the 
manager of the collection factory has 
about as big a job as the manager of 
the tangible goods factory. 


You may make your overdue state- 
ment on the typewriter in triplicate. 
It should have a color distinct from 
your other statements. The second 
copy is entitled “Reminder” and may 
be in another color. The third copy 
is for your file copy. If necessary, 
make a fourth to keep your branch 
office or salesmen posted on the prog- 
ress of the collection. 


MULTIGRAPHED LETTERS 


The Reminder is mailed ten days 
after the original overdue statement 
has been sent. Many accounts will 
respond to these first and.second steps. 
If still unpaid, use as the third and 
fourth efforts multigraphed letters on 
which the name and address as well 
as the amount can be neatly matched 
up. Use an ink signature. The object 
is not to deceive but to interest. Even 
a circular-like message can be made 
interesting if it includes a direct ref- 
erence to the person addressed. 


The foregoing preliminary steps can 
be entrusted to the assistants in the 
collection department. No copies are 
kept of the form letters sent, only a 
record in pencil on the file copy of the 
overdue statement. A small percent- 
age of your overdue accounts will still 
not respond and these accounts are 
then ready for the personal attention 
of the collection manager. By the use 
of this method, a collection manager 
and two assistants can do the work of 
at least double their number working 
independently and should be able to 
keep the amount of overdue accounts 
down to about ten to fifteen per cent 
of the outstandings. 


IMPERSONAL LETTERS 


Summarizing, let me add that under 
the impersonal handling of collections 
I have four steps: 


1. The sending of a statement show- 
ing only past due portions of an 
account; 

A statement headed “reminder” 
emphasizing the accounts over 


due and demanding immediate at- 
tention; 


. A multigraphed letter with ad- 
dress carefully matched and per- 
sonally signed. stating briefly that 
no response had been made to the 
recent statement of over dues. 

. A second multigraphed letter ask- 
ing the customer to state what 
good reason. if any there is for 
not having paid overdues. 

Following these impersonal steps. 
the account becomes one calling for 
personal and individual treatment. 
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Huntington, W.Va., 
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To all Fellow-Menbers: 


In accepting the honor tendered me at 
Indianapolis last June as President of our es- 
teemed Association, I asked the assembled delegates 
and members, “Are you with me?", and the answer "Yes" 
was so spontaneous and so hearty that I felt it 


expressed the unanimous spirit of our whole organ- 
ization. 


This support that was so generously ten- 
dered has been a source of genuine pleasure to me 
and an inspiration that would be satisfied only by 
the highest service I could render. 


Co-operation is the foundation of our 

work and the measurement of our accomplishments. I 
feel that this is to a great extent measured by our 
membership enrollment, and I am sure I am speaking 
for every loyal member of the Association when I say 
that one of the important accomplishments for this 
year is a membership gain, expressing as it does a 
growth in our facilities to serve, and a broadening 
of our field of co-operative effort. 


I ask for your earent support of the plan 
annouced by our Administrative Committee for a 
National Membership Yeek beginning May 7 and ending 
May 12. 


ARE YOU STILL WITH ME? 


Sincer — . 


President. 


MEMBERSHIP 223.100 


Secretary-Treasuren J. H. TREQOE 
NEW av 
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Brains, the Best Credit 
Department Machine 
By Chas. W. Boulton 


Crew-Levick Co., Philadelphia. 
See Who’s Who Paragraph on page 34 


O= can search his mind for a par- 
ticular piece of ingenuity fashioned 
into mechanism that makes office 
routine work quicker, more convenient 
and less arduous and then attribute to 
this device the quality of being the 
facility that means the most to him 
in the performance of his daily duties 
as a credit man. 


To attempt to do so, however, is to 
be like the school boy trying to select 
the season that he liked best. As the 
periods of the year came rolling 
around, he concluded that he liked 
them all equally well. So with the 
many office appliances used every day 
in the modern credit department: the 
absolute necessity for telephones, type- 
writers and proper and concise ac- 
counting records from which to work, 
of credit and collection files of easy 
accessibility, is too obvious to suggest 
comment. 


These instruments as likewise the 
talking machire, the comptometer and 
mimeograph machine, all make an im- 
measurable contribution to the ease 
and dexterity of operation in credit 
office activity. But one would surely 
be in error to ascribe to any one of them, 
the distinction of supplying a more vi- 
tal part in credit work than some other 
article of office equipment that I have 
mentioned or still others I might name. 


If then one of these pieces of mech- 
anism cannot be said to be the facility 
in the credit department that means 
the most to the department, then what 
is there which is entitled to this char- 
acterization? We have spoken of 
facility. What is facility? It is that 
which makes for easy performance, 
reduces or eliminates difficulties. This 
being accepted, then no credit depart- 
men can hope to operate with any de- 
gree of dispatch nor can it keep pace 
with the other departments in a pro- 
gressive business organization unless 
the most up-to-date methods and me- 
chanical means are used. 


Unquestionably, all of the appliances 
we have mentioned are of great advan- 
tage but there is more than appliance 
necessary. Each and every mechanical 
facility lacks that imperatively neces- 
sary quality, the ability to think. This 
ability cannot be delegated to mechani- 
cal operation. It naturally, is a short- 
coming of all our mechanical agencies. 
Therefore, the supreme quality in the 
credit department is brains and the use 
of them,—for although there may be 
brains in the department, the chief 
difficulty is to have them used effec- 
tively. If personal allusion is pardon- 
able, I would state that the fact that 
means the most to me is that I have 
tried to develop the happy faculty of 
arousing in my co-workers or assis- 
tants a keen interest in their duties: so 
that they exercise their best mentality 
and as a consequence, use the mechani- 
cal agencies I have mentioned earlier 
to greater advantage. 


After all, the thing that means the 
most in the credit department is 
“applied intelligence.” In any credit 
department this is brought into action 
only through the manager of the de- 


Partment knowing his business, incul- 


cating the fundamental principles of 


credit in the minds of his subordinates, 
and, by his recognition of their efforts, 
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maintaining their good will and esteem, 
and inspiring in them an ambition to 
reach a high standard of efficiency. 


The Credit Monthly 


Various Duties of Its Editor 


WILLIAM WALKER ORR 


ANY members of the National As- 

sociation of Credit Men are not 
aware of its rapid development in the 
last decade. To meet the obligations of 
the Association and to perform the 
services for which it is primarily in- 
tended, numerous departments have had 
to be installed in the National Office at 
41 Park Row, New York. 

We purpose to give in the CREDIT 
MonTHLY, from time to time a word pic 
ture of each Department in order that 
all the members of the Association may 
be informed of the Association's activi- 
ties in the wide field of credit. 

In April we covered the Investigation 
and Prosecution Department and its 
manager, C. D. West (“Zephon.”) This 
month we describe the work of Mr. 
Orr, Assistant Secretary of the Associ- 
ation and Editor of the CrepIT 
MONTHLY. 


SINCE WILLIAM WALKER ORR LEFT a com- 
mercial business in New York and 
joined, in 1907, the National Office of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
he has been the editor of the principal 
publication of the Association, origi- 
nally called the Bulletin, now the 
Crepir Monrniy. The two underlying 
purposes of the CrepIt MONTHLY are: 


a) to sell the ideas for which the 
Association stands to business commu- 
nities including the fraternity of com- 
mercial and banking credit men, and 


b) to sell the Association to its own 
members in all parts of the country. 


It is also the Editor’s aim to touch 
upon fundamental business subjects be- 
yond the immediate scope of the credit 
department, and to give the reader a 
current picture of business conditions 
and prospects. It is an arduous and 
complicated editorial task to focus the 


many important interests of this great 
association and to give balance to the 
contents vf each number. The task 
can be performed in a satisfactory 
manner only with the co-operation of 
all the local associations. 

The continued enrichment of the con- 
tents of the Crepir MONTHLY depends 
largely upon the amount of advertising 
secured. This, in turn, depends upon 
the readers’ responsiveness to the ad- 
vertisements that are now appearing 
in the magazine. For this reason every 
member of the Association (and every 
member is a proprietor of the CREDIT 
MonTHLy) should not only read his 
professional magazine, but should ans- 
wer the advertisements in it and make 
it clear to the advertiser that the 
money spent on the space is not wasted. 


At tke time the Bulletin blossomed 
into the Crepir MonTHLY, Rodman Gil- 
der, now Managing Editor, who had had 
many years of experience as a news- 
paper and magazine man, joined the 
National Office as Mr. Orr’s assistant. . 
In connection with his duties as Man- 
aging Editor, he takes care of the 
Association’s relations with the daily 
press. Dr. John Whyte is also a val- 
ued member of the editorial staff. 


Several months of each year Mr. Orr 
is at work editing the Credit Man’s 
Diary and Manual of Commercial Laws, 
which has been published annually for 
the past sixteen years, and is recog- 
nized as the one indispensable manual 
for the grantors of commercial credit. 
Associated with him in the editorship 
of the Diary and Manual is W. Ran- 
colph Montgomery, counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, who 
practices law in New York and Con- 
necticut. 


From the Publications Department, 
als> in charge of Mr. Orr, come the mis- 
cellaneous publications of the Associa- 
tion some of which are distributed 
gratis to members and some are sold 
to members for their own use or for 
further distribution to their customers. 


In an organization as large as this 
one, the printed matter represents the 
only national contact with many thou- 
sands of members; it is therefore of the 
utmost importance that all possible ex- 
perience and care be expended upon it. 

J. TY. 


Beware of the Editors 


John C. Rugenstein, in charge of 
credits of the Indianapolis News, says 
he was invited out to dinner the other 
day by one of the editors of that pa- 
per. When some one asked him later 
how he enjoyed it, he replied:— 

“Well, the dinner was fine, but the 
editor blue-penciled about three-quar- 
ters of my order.” 
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at mooted times in the actual conduct 5 | deri PLI FY 


I feel very hesitant in submitting any YOUR DAY 


kind of a list of reading to be followed 
by any credit man, largely because I 
feel so intensely that it must so much 
be a matter of personal selection. How- 
ever, simply in order to have a kind of 
basis upon which to start a consider- 
ation of systematic reading, I suggest 
the following list which in my own case 
has been helpful: ; 


READING THAT HAS HELPED 
Technical Papers 


Financial page of daily papers 

Babson’s Reports 

Bradstreet’s Reviews 

Dun’s Reviews 

Bache’s Reviews 

Federal Reserve Bank Letters ‘ 

Financial section of Forbes Magazine _ 

Credit Forecast—American Security Credit Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Survey of Current Business—U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Business Periodicals 
System Magazine 
Printers’ Ink Weekly 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 
American Magazine 
Literary Digest 


History and Geography of Business 
Eeonomic History of the United States— 
ogart. 
Commercial Geography—A. P. Brigham. 


Organization and Management 
The Job, The Man and The Boss—K. M. H. 
Blackford ° 
Imagination in Business—L. F. Deland 
Getting the Most Out of Business—E. St. 
Elmo Lewis 
Psychology and Industrial Efficiency—Hugo 
unsterberg 
Increasing Human Efficiency in Business— 
W. D. Scott 
Twelve Principles of Efficiency—Harrington 
Emerson 
Principles of Scientific Management—F, W. 
Taylor 
The American Office; Its Organization, Man- 
agement and Records—G. . Schulze 
A Manual of Commercial Law—E. W. Spencer 
The Master Letter Writer—E. B. Davison. 


Selling and Advertising 

Advertising as a Business Force—P. T. 
Cherrington 

Advertising and Selling—H. L. Hollings- 
worth 

Business Correspondence Library (3 vol.)— 
System Co. 

Modern Sales Management—J. Geo. Frederick 

Merchandising—Archer Wall Douglas 

The Training of a Salesman—Wm. Maxwell. 


Credits and Collections 
Credit, Its Principles and Practice—B. H. 
Blanton 
Credit and Its Uses—W. A. Prendergast 
Collecting by Letter—W. A. Shryer 
Retail Credits and Collections—Beebe 
Making Him Pay—Lawrence 
Turning Him Down—Lawrence 
New Collection Methods—Gardner 
Business Law—Conyngton 


Banking and Finance 
Principles of Money and Banking—C. A. 
Conant 
Money Credit and Banking—J. T. Holds- 
worth 
Stabilizing the Dollar—Fisher 
Outline of Economics—Ely 


Accounting 
Applied Theory of Accounts—P. J. Esquerre 
odern Accounting—H. R. Hatfield 
Accounting Theory and Practice—Roy Kester 
The Philosophy of Accounts—C. E. Sprague 
Auditing Theory and Practice—R. H. Mont- 
gomery 
Psychology 
Psychology and the Day’s Work—E. J. Swift 
Suggestion and Auto Suggestion—Baudowin 
Interpretation of Dreams—Frued 
Psychology—James 
Psychology of Special Abilities and Disabilities 
—Bronner 
Psychology in Daily Life—Seashore 
Advertising and Its Mental Laws Adams 
Psychology of Management—Gilbreth 
On the Witness Stand—Hugo Munsterberg 


Biography and Profitable General Read- 


“Tl be all right now’’ 


You can comfortably handle the extra 
work meen vacation time, if an 
Ediphone is by your hand. 


Take up the tube and dictate—anytime 
—whether it’s your work oranother’s. 


So vacation days pass smoothly because 
everybody in the office chooses their 
own time for handling the mail, 
never waiting for assistance— partic- 
ularly the assistance of substitute 
stenographers. 


Don’t wait until summer to organize 
with the Ediphone. Start now to 
simplify your day and go through 
vacation time in comfort. 


Telephone ‘‘The Ediphone’’, your city, or tele- 
graph us for nearest service. Write for ‘‘Quill- 
osophy,’’ an interesting book on Better Letters. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
Orange, N. J., U.S.A. Service Everywhere 


~ Ediphone 


Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 
Autobiography of John Stuart Mill 
Autobiography of Theodore Roosevelt 
Success—Lord Beaverbrook 

The Art of Living—Lonis Cornaro 
‘Personal Efficiency in Business—Purenton ° 


ExT 
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Reading and The Credit Man 


Statistics, Magazines and Books that are Helpful 


By R. M. Dulin 


The Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Col. 


How the credit man may systemize his 
reading was described by Mr. Dulin in 
an article “Reading and the Credit 
Man,” in the April Credit Monthly. We 
are glad to print also this thoughtful 
article from the same author. 

—The Editor. 

N the field of collection correspond- 
I ence there has been published a 

considerable amount of -periodical 

literature that is of value and that 
has delved down below the surface of 
things. But where has this come from 
principally—from the credit man? No, 
it has come from the pen and out of 
the minds of advertising men—writers 
on sales and merchandising schemes— 
and from the psychologists. 

The credit men in this field have fol- 
lowed the lead of others and have fol- 
lowed resistingly and slowly at that. 

What ‘credit policies are in tune with 
the necessities of the day? There must 
be fundamental principles that would 
work advantageously in most, if in not 
all lines of business. 

Shall we follow at this time the prac- 
tice of liberal granting of credit? If 
so, why? There must be a reason other 
than that of sentiment or just “feeling” 
that so and so is the condition. 

In analyzing a statement there must 


be certain kinds of reasonable deduc- 
tions that are proper from a certain set 


of facts. What-are they? I doubt very 
much if there are any two credit men 
who would reach exactly the same con- 
clusion from the same set of facts as 
shown by a financial statement or 
agree upon a credit limit. 

Should a limit be set upon an ac- 
count? If so, should that limit be the 
maximum limit that the account can 
have, based on the facts available or 
shall it be limited to the probable re- 
quirements? 

Shall the amount charged off to bad 
debts be held down as low as possible, 
or shall a certain norm be established 
which will demand that it be approxi- 
mately met? 

All of these are simply samples of 
policies which are constantly changing 
and of constant interest to any man in 
credit work. Where can a discussion 
of them in an authoritative way be 
found? 

TECHNICAL CREDIT LITERATURE 
NEEDED 

The Creprr Monruty has done and is 
doing good work but it alone cannot 
accomplish the work. There must be 
more technical credit literature and it 
will only come when the credit men 
become interested enough to ask for it. 

In addition to the Creprr MonTHLy 
the National Association issues the 
Credit Men’s Diary which, although 
hardly to be classed as reading matter, 
does certainly furnish a reference book 
whose value is not as much appreciated 
as it should be. 

A very fine critic of music told a 
crowd of busy uninterested business 
men how to cultivate a taste for worth 
while music. It sounded good. he said 
it worked and that it undoubtedly would 
apply to good literature as well. 


He said, “If you want to learp to en- 
joy good music, listen to lots of it— 
any kind—jazz, ragtime, jingles. Just 
listen every day to any kind you may 
like. Soon your taste will improve 
and in spite of yourself you will soon 
reach out for the better, more worth 
while work of the masters. If you 
don’t like Spencer, Hume or Freud, try 
Robert Chambers, or Laura Jean Lib- 
by and you will quickly evolve.” 

I don’t guarantee it, but it sounds 
good. : 

I can hear now the average tired and 
worn credit man say, “Oh Hell! I want 
to get far, far away from books and 
credits after my twelve to fifteen daily 
stretch;” and perhaps he, even in these 
Volstead days, repeats from Omar 
Khayham, 

“Ah, take the cash and let the credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of the distant 
drums.” 

For he probably thinks that “of mak- 
ing many books there is no end and 
much study is weariness of the flesh.” 

However, common sense dictates that 
as long as conditions keep changing and 
are bound to continue to do so, the 
first step is that of defense. The busi- 
ness man must have up-to the-minute 
facts on current conditions in every 
part of his field of activity. He must 
know just how things stand so that 
his decision may apply to the situation 
as it is. 

The sources of this information are 
varied, although comparatively incom- 
plete. There is, as far as I know, no 
single publication which is available 
that will give current information on 
subiects which the alert credit man 
must feel the necessity of being in- 
formed in. 

In all probability the credit man 
whose activity has a nation-wide ex- 
tent is more favored in this respect 
than those whose work confines them 
to a comparatively small area. 

This is true undoubtedly because of 
the fact that government reports, Brad- 
street Reviews, Babson Statements, the 
Harvard Statistical Reports and other 
statistical publications find it more 
practical to give a national survey of 
economic circumstances than to inten- 
sify their study for a limited area. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
NECESSARY 

However, the above sources of sta- 
tistical information, or some of them, 
should be available to every credit 
man. He can thus get a general view 
of economic circumstances which can- 
not help but be of great general im- 
portance to him in the shaping of his 
policies. 

For example, Babson has recently an- 
nounced an opinion on general credit 
conditions which is of importance and 
value regardless of whether or not it 
is accepted by the individual credit man 
as being true. 

The Federal Reserve Banks also is- 
sue monthly pamphlets which are well 
worth reviewing. We have also a sec- 
tion of the daily press devoted to finan- 
cial matters; and although it has not 


given way in popular esteem to the 
columns devoted to society and sporting 
news, still it is worthy of at least hasty 
review by every credit man. By keep. 
ing currently informed as to the hap 
penings in a financial way, the prices 
received for crops, the market condi- 
tions of the most important bonds and 
stocks, the trend of buying, the rates of 
interest, the average of bank clearings, 
etc., we can keep sensitive to the cir- 
cumstances which control very largely 
our attitude in the constructive extend- 
ing of credit and the maintaining of a 
proper current position of our accounts 
receivable. 


MUST CHALLENGE HIS OWN 
METHODS 

Especially in a department of busi- 
ness which is essentially a conserving 
department, there must be always ac- 
tive a spirit of challenging what is be 
ing done.. By this I mean that in any 
conserving department there is a great 
tendency to get into a rut, to see only 
the immediate object of reducing losses 
and getting the money so that the 
credit man must be particularly alert 
to challenge his methods, his viewpoint 
and ‘his policies, to hold them up for 
inspection in order that he may detect 
whether or not they are in tune with 
the spirit and the necessities of the 
times. 

In order to do this, he must, of 
course, know what the spirit of the 
times and the necessity of current pro 
grams are. He can’t do this without 
reading and without studying; wor can 
he do it unless he reads, widely and 
systematically, current writings perti- 
nent to his subject; nor can he do it 
unless he reads such current writings 
understandingly and such understand- 
ing can only come from a back-ground 
of economic reading of a basic nature 
which will allow him to properly inter- 
pret the current facts. 

Facts and figures and statistics make 
up a big element in the consideration 
which his daily tasks force upon the 
credit man. They are important—vi- 
tally important, to his success and they 
are so important that he neglects the 
proper study and thought which would 
make him more capable of interpreting 
the human relationship upon which all 
of his duties are based. 

It would probably, therefore, be more 
helpful and fitting to emphasize this 
comparatively neglected field of his 
study where he can gain tremendous 
benefit from a practical work-a-day 
knowledge of psychology, of philosophy 
and of those works in fiction and litera- 
ture which unfold an understanding of 
human motives, human desires and hu 
man understanding. 

History—the history of causes and 
effects. rather than the history of dates 
and battles; biographies of important 
men of affairs; fiction that brings out 
character and the action and reaction 
of human motives—all these, though 
on the surface far afield from the ac- 
tivity of the credit man, are not a little 
instrumental in feeding his unconscious 
ness with material which it will furnish 
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Arrangement of the 
Credit Office 
(Continued from page 16) 


Note:—When writing to one party 
about another party, it is advisable to 
place the following heading at the top 
of the letter: 


“Re — Smith Drug Co., 
Dallas, Tex.” 


This will save time in filing and re- 
ferring to letters as it will not be neces- 
sary to read the body of the letter. 

All who dictate letters are requested 
to look over papers carefully to see that 
the proper stamp has been used by the 
transcriber and all employees are ex- 
pected to cooperate in carrying out 
these instructions in the interest of 
good business practice which demands 
prompt and efficient handling of each 
transaction. 


A Constructive-Conservative 
Policy 


(Continued from page 19) 

were dealers anxious to take on the 
line. The credit department contended 
that the credit extensions involved 
would be the highest amounts of credit 
ever extended to either of the concerns 
under review, that the opening of these 
accounts would be an injustice to the 
dealers regardless of their good inten- 
tions for they were not properly 
financed to handle the line. The credit 
department also declared that the saies- 
man did not use the best of judgment 
in trying to contract with these houses 
but chose to follow the line of least 
resistance. 

The above is past history, for today 
in this same city, due to a “construc- 
tive-conservative” policy, eight large 


concerns are handling this line of mer- 


| Who knew of Sarajevo in 1914? 


In June 1914 very few Americans had ever heard of the Bosnian town 
of Sarajevo or of Archduke Ferdinand of Austria. But in July 1914 
Ferdinand was shot at Sarajevo, and a train of events was started 
which ended with the sending of a million Americans to France and 
the mobilization of American manufactures, shipping and finance for 
the greatest war in history. 


American business men are learning rapidly that their prosperity and 
orderly development are intimately connected with events in other 
countries. And as usual they are no longer content with hearing of 
events after they have taken place; they want to know something of 
the underlying conditions and habits which are the causes of those 
events, and which will continue to operate in the future. 


A group of leading Americans, incorporated as the Council on For- 
eign Relations, have established a quarterly review, 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


dealing with the international aspects of America’s business, 
political and financial problems. Elihu Root, former Secretary of 
State, is Chairman of the Council. Among its directors and active 
members are such business leaders as: 
W. W. Atterbury P. A. S. Franklin 
Pennsylvania R. R. International Mercantile 
Julius H. Barnes Marine 
Pres. U. S. Chamber of Howard Heinz Simmons Hardware Co. 
Commerce Pittsburgh, Pa. Jesse 1. Straus 
Norman Bridge Alba B. Johnson R. H. Macy & Co. 
Pan American Petroleum Pres. Baldwin Locomo- Roy E. Tomlinson 
William Butterworth tive Co. National Biscuit Co. 
Pres. Deere & Co., Arthur Curtiss James Paul M. Warburg 
Moline, Ill. Phelps, Dodge Corp. International Acceptance 
Gen. 1. Coleman du Pont Otto H. Kahn Bank 
Wilmington, Del. Kuhn, Loeb Co. William H. Woodin 
Edward A. Filene Thomas W. Lamont Pres. American Car & 
Boston, Mass. J. P. Morgan & Co. Foundry 
Some of the leading articles in the first numbers of FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
have been: ‘‘The World Oil Situation,’’ by A. C. Bedford, Chairman 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J.; ‘‘The Allied Debts,’’ by John Foster Dulles; 
‘*Economics and Politics in Europe,’’ by Joseph Caillaux, former Pre- 
mier of France; ‘‘The Tariff as a Factor in American Trade,’’ by Sen- 
ator Oscar Underwood; ‘‘The New Russian Economic Policy,’’ by Ar- 
thur Bullard, etc., ete. 


The appearance of FOREIGN AFFAIRS is in keeping with the qual- 


ity of its contents. Each issue consists of about 200 pages, printed on 
book paper. Maps are a feature. 


The business men of the United States shou'd read FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS regularly. Established subscription price, 
$5. a year. Special introductory rate $4.50 for a year’s 
subscription. Use coupon below. 


Charles H. Sabin 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
Wallace D. Simmons 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 25 West 43rd Street, New York 
Please enter me for a year’s subscription at special rate of $4.50, check enclosed. 
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chandise, six of them rated at $1,000, 
000 AA, one rated $400,000 to $500,000, 
first grade, and one $10,000 to $20,000, 
first grade. All of them are discount- 
ing their invoices. A tremendous volume 
of business is being secured, and the 
dealers, salesmen and the company are 
all profiting greatly. 

The credit department—where does it 
come in for its part in this result? All 
we need say is that it is a part of the 
day’s work. 

Never lose sight of the three C’s— 
Character, Capacity and Capital! One 
may liken them to the three sides of a 
triangle. Take one side away and we 
are in danger. Panics thrive on wild 
optimism and wild optimism is con- 
trolled where the three C’s are pres- 
ent. Stick to the three C’s, the finan- 
cial statements, references, ratings, in- 
terchange reports and make a careful 
analysis of your findings, and you are 
certain to follow the line of the “con- 
structive-conservative” policy. 


Ledger Exchange 


Reports 
By H. 1. Bremner 


Pres., Los Angeles Assn. of Credit Men 
United Wholesale Grocery Co., Los Angeles 
[NX considering all the facilities avail- 
- able in.the credit department for 
properly extending credit, the Ledger 
Exchange Department seems to me to 
offer the method of securing the most 
valuable information. As credit mana- 
gers more fully appreciate the advan- 
tages of this service, it will become of 

still greater value. 

We have the customer’s financial 
statement and the commercial agency 
reports, both of which are of the ut 
most value; but the Ledger Exchange 
Department is in a class by itself, be- 
cause it gives us the customer’s paying 
record, while the financial statement 
shows his ability to pay. 

We obtain a Ledger Exchange Re- 
port on every new account opened. On 
many occasions the report has dis- 
closed indebtedness largely in excess 
of the amount given in the financial 
statement. Within the past month in 
looking up a customer who gave us an 
order for over $600 we had his property 
statement, and immediately obtained a 
Ledger Exchange Report which showed 
indebtedness for merchandise of ap- 
proximately ten times the amount men- 
tioned in the statement. Of course the 
account was not opened. 

This service has its limitations, in- 
asmuch as there are many wholesalers 
who do not subscribe; but its worth is 
becoming more and more appreciated 
and as time goes on and co-operation is 
fully established, the ledger exchange 
reports will become invaluable to the 
credit manager in passing on credits. 

The theory is sound; and it is the 
duty of the various associations to 
educate their members to the value 
of the system. 


A True Statement 


‘T HE Boston Globe records this con- 
versation: 

“The Referee in Bankruptcy—When 
you arranged for that credit you said 
you and your partner had a hundred 
thousand dollars between you. Was 
that statement true?” 

“The Bankrupt—Sure, it was true. 
I lived on one side of the Local Trust 
and Savings Bank and he lived on the 
other.” 





Just a little thing, is the totalizer 
—so small you can put it in your 
vest pocket. But it’s a giant in what 
it does—for its use means more 
speed and greater accuracy in billing, 
statement writing, bookkeeping— 
every kind of accounting work. 

You put these totalizers on a 
Remington Accounting Machine— 
just as many as the work calls for— 
and then you have a machine that 
writes, adds, subtracts, checks, cross- 
foots—all in one operation. 

“The machine with the totalizer” 
is now in successful use in over 400 


Remington Accounting 
Machine Equipped for 
Ledger Posting 


Se . 
woo 


The Story of the Totalizer 


different lines of business—every- 
where saving time, cutting costs, 
preventing errors, strengthening and 
improving billing and bookkeeping 
methods. 

It’s worth your while to read “The 
Story of the Totalizer”. Write to 
us for it. 

Or, better still, write or ’phone 
us for a demonstration of the 
Remington Accounting Machine. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
Accounting Machine Dept. 


374 Broadway, New York 
Branches Everywhere 


A good Accounting 
Machine deserves a 
good ribbon. Para- 
gon Ribbons, made 
by us, 75c each, 
$7.00 a dozen. 


Remington Accounting Machine 
FOR BOOKKEEPING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
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Balzac’s Great Story of Credit 


An Honest Bankrupt of 100 Years Ago 
By Drake de Kay 


of Honore de Balzac’s novels deal- 

ing with Parisian life, yet one or 
unusual interest to the man of business, 
is “The Rise and Fall of Cesar Birot- 
teau.” It is a novel that the strictly 
literary, the dilettante and most women 
have instinctively shunned, for the 
theme is both practical and commer- 
cial; yet to the man of affairs, whether 
merchant, banker or lawyer, this tale 
of a perfumer’s bankruptcy and his 
eventual recovery of credit presents in 
dramatic form causes, effects and all 
the concomitant aspects of a  busi- 
ness failure. 

As an analysis of the French Bank- 
ruptcy Laws of 1820, it doubtless would 
interest few readers except those who 
are capable of comparing them with 
the modern statutes. However, if it be 
true that credit is the keystone of 
trade, this novel dealing as it does en- 
tirely with credit will continue to have 
an appeal to the commercial classes 
until a greater genius than Balzac dis- 
cusses the subject, or business funda- 
mentals and human nature change. 

When the peasant boy, Cesar Birot- 
teau, arrived in Paris from his native 
Touraine, his ambition was limited to 
the acquisition of sufficient money to 
purchase a modest estate near Chinon. 
By a fortunate turn of affairs, ne be- 
came, at twenty, owner of the perfum- 
ery business in which he worked, and 
at the same time married the girl of 
his desire. Nineteen years later largely 
due to the shrewdness and good sense 
of his wife, his own laborious honesty 
and a combination of fortunate circum- 
stances, Birotteau found himself one 
of the richest and most respected mer- 
chants of the city. He received the 
honor of appointment as Deputy Mayor 
of Paris, and for his known royalist 
principles the King awarded him the 
Legion of Honor. 

Against the advice of Mme. Birot- 
teau, but with the concurrence of other 
successful business men, and a sup- 
posedly reputable lawyer, the perfumer 
entered into a land speculation of the 
sort more common in the United States 
at that epoch than in France. A syn- 
dicate was formed to purchase the 
lands about the Madeleine, then of lit- 
tle value, with the purpose of selling 
them at enormous profit in five years 
time. Unfortunately Birotteau invested 
all his capital, stipulating that in case 
of need he could borrow money from 
the syndicate. However, the scheme 
was engineered by an enemy of the per- 
fumer represented by dummies. Ragon. 
the lawyer, in possession of his entire 
fortune, flied the country. It was dis- 
covered that he had, furthermore, em- 
bezzled trust funds to meet the de- 
mands of his mistress, La Belle Hollon- 
daise. 

A few weeks after a magnificent ball 
given to celebrate his admission to the 
Legion of Honor, Birotteau was bank- 
rupt. In spite of his known integrity, 
the banks refused him credit; there 
was nothing to do honorably but to 
declare himself insolvent—-a crushing 
blow to his self-esteem. But, this was 


Per tion: one of the least known 


no ordinary bankruptcy. When the as- 
sets were liquidated the creditors re- 
ceived 60 per cent.—much more than 
was expected. It was realized that had 
the merchant been less scrupulous he 
might have delayed the inevitable, pre- 
serving a fictitious credit at the ex- 
pense of his creditors. 

Though officially cleared by the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, Birotteau lived 
from that moment with the one aim of 
paying his debts of honor. His wife 
had relinquished her dower rights to 
swell the assets, and with her daugh- 
ter, Cesarine, sought and found work. 
Cesar was given a smal] post in the 
government; for failure had crushed 
his spirit, and he no longer thought of 
attempting to retrieve his commercial 
pos'tion. His was not a strong char- 
acter, though certainly a fine one. He 
could not forget—the shock was too 
great. Balzac reminds us, “To forget 
is the great secret of strong creative 
natures—to forget, in the way of Na- 
ture herself, who knows no past, who 
begins afresh, at every hour, the mys- 
teries of her untiring travail.” 

Denying themselves every pleasure, 
working together in unity of spirit, al! 
imbued with a fanaticism religious in 
its intensity, the Birotteaus eventually 
are able to pay off their creditors with 
interest. Louis XVIII assists them with 
a money present, moved by the report 
of this Aristides, this honest man over- 
come by misfortune. There are other 
friends in need: Popinot, his prospec- 
tive son-in-law, whom he has set up in 
business, Pillerault, the uncle of his 
wife, a retired iron-monger, and, like 
Cesar, a man of inflexible integrity, 
though made of stronger stuff. 

In the course of a few years he has 
paid his debts to the last sou with in- 
terest. The public esteem, which he 
had lost, returns, and reinsfated, his 
honor vitidicated, Cesar dies. If there 
seems a touch of melodrama in the 
conclusion, even the dyed-in-the-wool 
realists may not fairly quarrel with it. 
for there is melodrama in all our lives, 
if we do not renounce life. 


“Mister Gallagher” 


By C. A. Richards 
Chicago Assn. of Credit Men. 


Oh, Mister Bradstreet, oh, Mister Dun, 


. It’s a bloomin’ crime the way our losses 


run. 
When you say a man’s O. K. 
And we find he doesn’t pay 
And the only way to get it’s with a 
gun! 
Your ways 
depend 
On the dope for which you make us 
dearly pay, 
Or our methods we’ll arrange 
To use our Credit Interchange,— 
Do you get us, Mister Bradstreet, 
And you also, Mister Dun? 


please mend, so we 
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J. Harvey Bedell 


B., 1882, Brookside, N. J. Ed., coun- 
try school, private tutor. Member, 
Universalist, Royal Arcanum and Or. 
der of United American Mechanics. 
Recreation, automobiling, golfing and 
baseball. Favorite reading, Literary 
Digest, Printer’s Ink. Bus. addr., 1225 
Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 

Started with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., 1903, accounting dept.; 
joined Johnston & Murphy. Co., New- 
ark, N. J., 1907, as assistant book- 
keeper. There until 1918, holding 
various positions. Credit manager of 
the Air Reduction Co., Inc., until Nov. 
1919. Asst. to Pres. of Beaver Board 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Credit Manager for 
Knox Hat Co. Joined Phillips Jones 
Corp., 1922, as credit manager. 

Chairman of a Trade Group Con- 
ference, 1922. Member, Credit Co 
operation and Credit Methods Execu- 
tive Com. 


Charles N. Boulton 


B., 1884, Phil. Ed., public school, pri- 
vate tutor, LL. B. Temple Univ., M. 
1914. Member, Steward, Ashbury M. E- 
Church, Master Mason, Ionic Lodge, 94 
Camden, Board of Governors, East End 
Civic Assn., Dir. Victory Bldg. & Loan. 
Recreation, long walks, swimming. Fav- 
orite reading, newspapers, magazines, 
books of diversified character; special 
fondness for biographies. Bus. addr., 219 
N. Brvad st., Philadelphia. 

Began work ai twelve as _ office 
boy and store clerk. At seventeen start- 
ed apprenticeship as paper hanger, be 
came journeyman when twenty-one 
Reading constantly in free time, realiz 
ed the need of an education and while 
working during the day, went to night 
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school and passed with aid of tutor, pre- 
liminary Bar examination, equivalent 
to high schoo. graduation. Was admit- 
ted to Temple University Law School 
evening classes; graduated, 1914, with 
LI].B. Same year was admitted to New 
Jersey Bar and practiced until 1915. 
Married. Without sufficient reserve 
fund to build up a practice, became 
associated with Gimbel Bros. as asst. 
collection mgr., remaining with them 
until 1918, when resigned to become 
collection mgr. for Crew, Levick Co. 
Since January 1920 is their cr. mgr. 

Author of pamphlet, “Extending 
Credit.” 


Wm. G. Kimber, Jr. 


B., 1881, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ed., Friends 
School, Union Spring, N. Y., High 
School, Stratford, Conn., Business Col- 
lege, Phila. M., 1906. Member, Beth- 
eny Temple, Presb. Church, City Club 
of Phila., Keystone Auto Club. Recre- 
ation, automobiling. Favorite reading, 
business books and periodicals and 
Crepir Montuiy-. Bus. addr., Bayuk 
Bros. Inc., (Cigar Mfgs.) Phila. 

Began business career in 1901 as col- 
lector for the Classified Adv. Dept. of 
the Phila. Press. In spare time col- 
lected old accounts for Howell-Coal and 
Line Co. Later joined their firm as 
collector. Became, 1903, collector for 
a Phila. collection agency, soon taking 
charge of their bank collections. 
Started in collection business for him- 
self, 1906. Continued until 1918, when 
Bayuk Bros. Inc., called him to take 
charge of their credit dept. 

Shows interest in Association by us- 
ing each department of activity and 
service at every possible opportunity. 
Chr. Membership Com. covering cigar 
and tobacco industry. 


Addresses Wanted 


BELLMAN, EDW. S., recently in the garage 
business at Evansville, Wis. : 
BEVER, L. A. & E. R., formerly operating 
as Bever Sales Company, Spokane, Wash. Last 
known address Los Angeles, Cal. 
CHAMBERLAIN, CHAS. L. & ARTHUR 
L., formerly engaged in the plumbing and heat- 
ing business at Santa Fe, New Mexico. Be- 
lieved to be now located in Los Angeles, Cal. 
FELDMAN, M., formerly trading as the Dela- 
ware Bargain House, Greenwood, Del. 
FRAN L, L., recently located at 139 Myrtle 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FREEDMAN, MICHAEL D., formerly of 
203 Church Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HULTON, WALTER C., formerly of Billings, 
Believed to have gone to New Mexico. 
Y, J. C., formerly of Dawson Springs, Ky. 
LUKE, R. J., previously at Whitehall, Mont. 
Reported to have moved to Los Angeles. 
McCORD, GLEN E., formerly in business at 
inross, Ia., and later located in Dayton, Ia. 
NORMAL PRODUCTS CHEMICAL CO., 
located first at 16 Houston Street, and next at 
5 Beekman Street, New York City. 
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PIERCE, S. Y., last known address 85 Pear! * 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

PORGES, L., formerly at 128 Audobon Av- ‘Seattle, Wash. 
enue, New York WHITTAKER, L. J., formerly of Camden, 

SALEBY, S. G., formerly proprietor of the S. C. 
New York Bargain House, Dillon, S. C. Re- 
ported now to be in New York. 

SOMERS, M., formerly located at 1350 Ogden 
Avenue, Bronx, New York City. 

STANDARD KNITTING MILLS, 718 South 
35th Street, Omaha, Neb. 

STATE SUPPLY COMPANY, Joseph E. 
Sherman, Proprietor, formerly of Camden, N, J. 
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You Can Do Anything You Like 
If you are Properly Insured 


S your house insured so that if it burns down you 
would not lose it all, including the money loaned 
you on mortgage? 

Have you Life Insurance to cover the mort- 
gage on the house in case you should die, so 
that your wife and children would not have to 
pay it? 

Have you Life Insurance to secure them an 
income in case of your death, or to help put 
your children through college in case you should 
not be here to do it? 

Have you provided against want in your old 
age in case you should then be “‘out of business” 
or possibly may have lost your property? 

Is your business insured amply for Fire and 
Life Insurance so that your family will be pro- 
tected ? 

Are your employees, or any for whom you 
may be liable, properly insured for compensa- 
tion? 


Are you insured against accident, disability, 
and illness? 

Is your automobile insured against fire, theft, 
collision, and personal liability ? 

Have you Life Insurance to cover inheritance 
taxes? If you haven't an estate on which to pay 
an inheritance tax, have you a Life Insurance 
Estate which you can leave whole and free from 
inheritance taxes? 

1f you are insured against all these contin- 
gencies your mind is free from worry, you have 
equalized the chances of life, you have made 
yourself and your family secure, for the present 
and for the future. 


Information from any Agent or the Home 


Office of the 


LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Sixty-one Years in Business 
Largest Fiduciary Institution in New England 


WESTERN SAFETY SHOE CO., formerly 
operated by R. E. Warren, at 303 Pacific Block, 


ZALKOWITZ, I., formerly located at 832 St. 
Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Information Wanted 


STEIN, NATHAN, trading as Eagle Quilt 
Works, formerly at 1010 Market Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Now supposed to be in Pittsburgh. 

TANNENBAUM, S., formerly located at 120 
West First Street, Mt Vernon, N. Y. 


WEISS, A., formerly operating as Supreme 


Merchandise Company, 92 Greene Street, New 
York City. 


All members doing business with F. LE- 
MOINE, COTTONPORT, LA., please get in 
touch with this office giving us such information 
as you may have. 


Parties having dealings with H. FITZGER- 
ALD, 3780 Maybury Grand Avenue, and 1462 
Pingree Avenue, DETROIT, MICH., will 
please communicate with this office. 









































.unches hole, feeds and 
clinches eyelet in one op- 
eration. Binds paper,card- 
board, leather or cloth. 
The best way to pre- 
serve valuable papers. 
Order from Your 
Stationer or Direct. 
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Books for Business Men 


Where to Get the Data 


SOURCE-BOOK OF RESEARCH DATA. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director N. Y. University 
Bureau of ‘Business Research. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., N. Y. 1923. 70 pp. 


This book :should find its way into 
every business library and into the 
hands of every one who has to do with 
sources of current statistical data. Dr. 
Haney lists sources of data of both 
quantity and price for important com- 
modities under the following rubrics 
for quantity and volume: unit, area, 


The Stimulus of COSTS 


A manufacturer of a general utility product in the 
Middle West—very small and fighting for his life 
some years ago—is a retired millionaire today. With 
very limited capital and little knowledge of the field, 
he took over a failure, worked out a practical system 
of Costs and made a fortune. To his determination to 
know his Costs he attributes his success. Of Costs as 
a stimulating influence to success he has this to say: 


“Every department should feel the force and the impetus 
of the Costs system so that all will constantly cry out for 
This more knowledge is a wonderful 
stimulus—an inspiration. It permeates the entire institu- 
tion, cheapening the cost of operation, enhancing the quality 
of the product, insuring the greatest profit. The chief execu- 
tive should be interested in Costs, no more and no less than 
the humblest foreman in the least important department. 
As all will not be equally interested in the same facts, the 
accountant must so adapt the Costs system that some part 
of the facts and figures presented, will specially interest 
every official of every department whatever his capacity. 


“Hence there are Costs and Costs. Which one, or what kind, 
depends upon whom and what purpose it is to serve. The 
cost of the right system itself will always be small compared 
with the results gained, but it must be the right system. 
If not it is worse than useless. It will be like a perfectly good 
guide-post turned, by some mischance, to point the wrong 


“A right Costs system must be founded on sound and funda- 
mental principles of accounting—on facts based on accu- 


rate figures.” 


ERNST & ERNST 


SYSTEMS 


TAX SERVICE 


CLEVELAND 


BUFFALO 


PITTSBURGH 


DETROIT 


CINCINNATI 


INDIANAPOLIS 
TOLEDO 
ATLANTA 
RICHMOND 
BALTIMORE 


NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 
OENVER 
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period, approximate lag, information 
first published, information given, cur. 
rent publication, publisher; and under 
the following rubrics for price: unit, 
market, period, approximate lag, cur. 
rent publication and publisher. Such 
information is a time saver for any one 
who has to deal with statistics. 

Though the book contains the list of 
the main sources of current statistical 
data, it does not list the sources for the 
combinations of these data. Thus for 
example, the reader will search in vain 
for combinations of these statistical 
data such as wholesale commodity ‘n- 
dex numbers, cost of living index num- 
bers, etc. Likewise the reader who 
does not already know where to find 
figures for number of failures, car load- 
ings, etc., will not know where to turn 
to get his information. It would seem 
that a third section might be added 
which would list sources of information 
and the approximate lag for those finan- 
cial and business data which are most 
commonly used in the interpretation 
and forecasting of business conditions, 
Among these would be price indices, 
production indices, unemployment fig- 
ures, etc. Such a list would surely in- 
crease the value of the book to a stu- 
dent who is entering the field and to 
the average business reader. 

For supplying a long felt want Dr. 
Haney deserves the thanks of a large 
and growing number of business re- 
search students and of business men 
interested in statistical data. 





Foreign Financing 


FINANCING EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 
Allan . Cook Ronald Press, N. 
1923. 218 pp. 

This book gives a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the various methods pursued 
and instruments used in the financing 
of foreign shipments. 

In addition to covering the specific 
detail of foreign financing and the func- 
tions of documents and instruments, 
Mr. Cook has sketched in a background 
of the general principles underlying 
foreign exchange transactions and the 
mechanics of the foreign credit system. 

There is no doubt that many laymen 
regard foreign exchange, the functions 
of banks in foreign transactions, cur 
1ency systems and other ramifications 
of overseas commerce, as a highly in- 
volved and mysterious net-work which 
can be understood only by experts and 
economists. This book serves to dispel 
this idea by setting forth the rather in- 
tricate operations of financing ma- 
chiaery simply and lucidly so that “he 
who runs may read.” 

The book should be of great practical 
value to exporters and importers for it 
covers in detail the various steps to be 
taken in the financing of shipments, 
and explains carefully the various in 
struments used in* each of the steps. 
Copies of actual forms are used ef- 
fectively to illustrate points brought 
out in the text. 

The chapter on avoiding exchange 
losses is a particularly valuable one, be- 
cause unquestionably many losses have 
resulted to merchants who have not 
properly protected themselves against 
fluctuations in exchange. 

One chapter covers the subject of 
foreign investments and its effect upon 
the stimulation of world commerce. 
Another outlines the relation of the 
Government to our foreign trade. 

The book combines admirably the 
theory and practice of foreign financ- 
ing. 
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FIRE 


Pig in a Poke 


The average man is not much given to buying a “Pig in 
a Poke.” He knows that many unworthy products are 
offered for sale. As a consequence he does not like to 
buy a thing he is not sure about. 


When a man wants to buy a diamond, he does not go 
to a street peddler; he goes to a reputable jeweler who 
handles known goods of proved value. In this way he 
is sure of what he is getting. 


He buys his insurance in the same way. He goes to 
the agent who represents known stock companies of 
proved strength and integrity. Then he is sure of thor- 
ough and effective protection at a definite premium 
charge not subject to assessment. 


This is why 90%.of the fire insurance in the United 
States is placed in stock companies, and why the agent 
who represents Glens Falls is always sure of a large 
share of the desirable business in his community. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
(Founded in 1849) 


AUTOMOBILE 


_ Without 
Obligation 


You may have one of 
our Specimen Letter- 
head Folders, if request- 
ed on your business 
letterhead. 


It carries exact reprints 
of business stationery 
which other concerns 
are using to create pres- 
tige for their  corre- 
spondence. 


Users of 5,000 or more 
letterheads will find this 
especially interesting. 


2% 


Get your free copy be- 
fore ordering new let- 
terheads. 


“£2 


Higgins & Gollmar 


Incorporated 


Lithographed 
Paper Products 


34 Ferry Street 
New York, N. Y. 


a, Sty 


What a Salesman Should Know 


About Credits 


Here is a little book that is not intended to 
make credit men out of salesmen. Its whole 
purpose is to “sell” the credit department to the 
salesman and secure his co-operation in building 
better and cleaner business. It tells the sales- 
man how to get good references; how close col- 
lections make more sales; how to size up a credit 
“risk”; how to get customers to give and take 
acceptances, etc., etc. 


Endorsed and used by the Palmolive Company, 
Addressograph Company, Western Electric Com- 
800 leading i 


pany; etc. Over 8 eorporations furhish 
it as standard equipment for salesmen. 


Special Offer to Credit Men 


To acquaint credit men with this book, we will 
send it on approval for ination with full re- 
turn privilege. Use your firm letterhead when 
ordering. Single copies in board $1.10; Leath- 
erette $1.60; Dozen lots in board $10.50; in 
leatherette $15.50. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers 
1801 Leland Ave. - - - 
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District Credit Departments 
Their Monthly Reports Guide 
Credit Manager 
By Heber Outland 


Cleveland Metal Products Co., Cleveland, O. 


VERY credit man should under- 
E stand and appreciate the value of 

reviewing and analyzing the re- 
sults of his department’s efforts, that 
he may intelligently plan his work for 
the ensuing month. I suggest that be- 
tween the first and the fifth of each 
month is the proper time to review 
credit and collection conditions. 

Each of our district credit depart- 
ments, on the first of the month, for- 
wards to the home credit department, 
its monthly report, and when all are 
received, a recapitulation is made. The 
reports are so drawn as to afford infor- 
mation on the following points, and 
make possible the following compari- 
sons: 


GENERAL COMPARISON 


1. Amount of sales and percentage of 
increase or decrease compared with 
preceding month. 

2. Amount of accounts receivable 
balance and percentage of increase or 
decrease compared with preceding 
month. 

3. Are the accounts receivable in- 
creasing or decreasing in the right pro- 
portion to sales? 

4. Number .of active aceounts and 
percentage increase or decrease com- 
pared with preceding month. 

STATUS OF PAST DUE ACCOUNTS 

1. Amount past due and percentage 
of increase or decrease compared with 
preceding month. 

2. Percentage of accounts receivable 
past due and its comparison with per- 
centage past due of preceding month. 

3. Amount and number of invoices 
60, 90, 120 and 150 days and more re- 
spectively past due, and percentage in- 
crease or decrease compared with pre- 
ceding month. 

4. Comparison of total amount of past 
due with the amounts 60, 90, 120 and 
150 days and more respectively past 
due. 

5. Are too many accounts 90, 120 
and 150 days and more past due? 

6. Comparison of number of dealers 
past due with the total number of ac- 
tive accounts. 

7. Number of. dealers who paid their 
past due accounts during preceding 
month, and percentage of increase or 
decrease. 

8. Are past due accounts being paid 
in the right proportion to current ac- 
counts receivable? 


COLLECTION RESULTS 


1. Comparison of total collections 
with preceding month’s sales and ac- 
counts receivable balance. 

2. Amount collected on past dues, and 
percentage of increase or decrease 
compared with preceding month. 

3. Percentage of total number of re- 
mittances received with discount taken. 

4. Percentage of total number of 
checks received paying accounts net. 

5. Percentage of total amount of dol- 
lars received discounted. 


6. Comparison of number of remit- 
tances discounted with amount in dol- 
lars discounted. 

7. Comparison of cash discounts tak- 
en by different districts. 


REVIEW OF CREDIT CONDITIONS 


1. Comparison of amount and nun- 
ber of orders held for various credit 
reasons during the preceding month. 

l-a. Number of dealers affected. 

2. Comparison of amount and num- 
ber of orders rejected for various 
credit reasons during the preceding 
month. 

2-a. Number of dealers affected. 

3. Number of orders received during 
preceding month and comparison with 
same month a year ago and comparison 
with other districts for the same month 
a year ago. 

4. Number of new accounts opened 
during preceding month; comparison 
with same month a year ago and con- 
parison with other districts for the 
same month a year ago. 

5. Comparison of general sales and 
credit conditions of any one district 
with all other districts. 

(Questions 1 to 5 inclusive should 
describe the districts so that results 
may be compared with general reports 
and surveys on business conditions. 
In this way questions of individual ef- 
ficiency can be checked against gen- 
eral business results for the various 
territories.) 

6. Amount charged to suspense, year 
to date, by each district. 

7. Amount collected year to date on 
items charged to suspense. 

8. Amount in suspense charged to 
profit and loss for year to date. 

9. Percentage of total sales, year to 
date, charged to suspense and to profit 
and loss. 

10. Balance in suspense, year to date. 

How has this report been of assis 


‘tance to me in my work? This report 


enables me to visualize our entire credit 
and collection situation from all angles. 
It gives me comparisons with pqst ex- 
periences, ideal results and _ general 
business conditions. 


He Is, Is He? Well, That’s 
Nice 


St. Paul.—“Billy” contributes the fol- 
lowing to the bulletin of the St. Paul 
association: 

He bought a flock of merchandise 

To stock up in his “store”; 

He marked his orders “very rush” 

So he could order more. 

He carted in a load of stuff, 

Worth many hundred bucks, 
To carry which it may be said 

He had to use three trucks. ‘ 
Just then a man dropped in his “store 

And caught him closing up; 

And now this bird is doing time; 

He is,—the dirty pup. 
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Holdup in the Credit Department! 
With a Moral for Salesmen 
By Harry C. Barnes 


SuppleesBiddle Hdwe. Co., Philadelphia 


ESTERDAY, our esteemed friend, 

Mr. New Rush Order, travelling 

first class, was torn frdm his com- 
partment on the Rush Order Limited, 
at Credit Junction, held up and arrest- 
ed by Officer Credit Man, for trying to 
travel through the System without 
proper credentials. 

The photograph on his pass failed to 
tally with the one taken by Mr. Dun- 
nan Bradstreet, official photographer 
for the System, and a very capable 
gentleman. His credit pictures are 
carefully taken through a fine sieve 
and sifted for results, but Friend 
Salesman uses a wide angle lens focus- 
ed for quick action. 

Mr. Order was travelling alone, al- 


though the Salesman had agreed to 
send with him that old standboy, De- 
tailed Information, as it was his first 
flight into the open. The Salesman, 
however, was busy playing pool with a 
new prospect in the hotel and forgot 
all about it. Next day he remembered 
his promise, but thought that Rush 
Order being a big fellow would in some 
manner slip through the Credit Depart- 
ment into the Hurry Up Place because 
the Sales Manager knew he was com- 
ing and had scouts out watching the 
mail bags. The Salesman and his boss 
had been writing back and forth for 
weeks regarding Mr. Order’s arrival— 
holding secret session behind closed 
doors and plugging the cracks to keep 
any information from leaking into the 
credit department. 

Why this lack of unity sometimes 
will exist, no man can explain, but it 
sometimes becomes engrafted on ari 
institution like curly knots on a soft 
maple. 

To resume our tale: After the arrest, 
Mr. Order was held in the Place of De- 
tention, with other innocent criminals 
like himself,—detained because the 
Salesman lacked acumen and was short 
on dope. . 

Mr. Order’s arrest created conster- 
nation in the sales department, where 
a big reception awaited him. The 
Sales Manager offered to bail him out 
and tried to break down the bars, but 
the Judge refused bail, considering the 
crime too serious to turn him loose. 
So there was no reception, and Order 
was' locked up in a narrow cell while 
Mr. Salesman received a caustic note 
from the Trust Hound. He came back 
strong, however, with this brilliant 
casket of gems: 

“Here’s the credit report which I for- 
got to send: Mr. Rush Order is favor- 
ably known in his home town, he is a 
director of the Grafter’s League and 
Captain of a Fire Turck. The barber 
Said he has the finest face he ever 
lathered and the dogs all wag their 
tails when he goes by. He carries a 


big stock and a come apart cane with ' 


Harry C. Barnes 


B., Painesville, O. Ed., high school. 
M. Member, Presb. Church, Phila. 
Chamber of Commerce, Neighborhood 
Club, Bala Cynwyd. Recreation, music, 
hiking. Favorite reading, Physical Cul- 
ture, Literary Digest, Geographical 
Magazine, Crepir Montuiy. Bus. addr., 
Supplee-Biddle Hdwe. Co., Phila. 

Began business career in bank at 
Painesville. After five years moved to 
Saginaw, Mich. Connected with Morley 
Bros., wholesale hardware dealers, as 
cashier. Successively sec., credit man- 
ager, director of corporation; joined 
Supplee Hdwe. Co., 1908, as credit man- 
ager. 1913 became Asst. Treas. and 
Credit Manager of Supplee-Biddle 
Hdwe. Co. 

Dir. Phila. assn., member Supervisory 
Com. on Membership in Natl. Assn. 


a glass tube. A rich uncle stands back 
of him, but how far back he wouldn’t 
say. The hotel clerk says he is good 
for any amount so please pass the 
order as it means big business for us. 
I took this order away from Beeswax 
& Co.’s salesman who waited all night 
on the door step for an opening while 
I was inside packing the bacon.” 

Such edifying lucidity should have 
caused a stay of proceedings but Credit 
Man was a stony hearted fellow with 
a grouch and nervous indigestion; he 
had a hide like a rhinoceros; so he 
withstood the temptation to increase 
the sales and went home to dream 
about it. 

The sales scouts tried various 
schemes to secure Order’s release but 
without success. There he remained 
imprisoned with his’ friends wonder- 
ing whether he would ever be taken 
out to become a Live Account, or 
branded with a cancellation stamp and 
thrown into discard. 

Morar. Essential Credit Information 
facilitates passing the order, but In- 
sufficient Dope is conductive to a Per- 
manent Repose in a Quiet Place. 


can’t be read. That is 
caused either by thick, 
" ” ink—or by an 
overloaded pen. Puta 
Sengbusch Self-Closing 
Inkstand on every desk 
down the line. The “Self- 
Closing” feature keeps out 
the dust, prevents evapo- 
ration, and insures just 


enough ink at each dip of 
the pen.” 


TRY ONE TEN DAYS FREE 


Just send us the name and ad- 
dress of your stationer—on the 
margin of this if you wish— 
and we will send you an order 
on him for ten days’ free trial! 


Self-Closing Inkstand ®. 


A Scientific Saf. eguard 


Prevention is better than cure. 
A scientific Urinalysis will tell 
more about your exact physical 
condition than any other single 
test. 

This is because the kidneys are 
the blood filters. 

Bright’s disease and troubles of 
the digestive organs creep on your 
system like a thief in the night, 
and becomes chronic unless they 
are detected in time. 

THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
ANALYSIS was founded fifteen 
years ago to give periodical Urin- 
alysis as a means of HEALTH 
PROTECTION. 

When you pay for Urinalysis as 
PROTECTION, see that you get 
the Service of experts. This is 
what the NATIONAL BUREAU 
OF ANALYSIS offers you at a min- 
imum of trouble and a negligible 
cost. Our Service costs only $15.00 
per year. 

Urine Analysis is NOT a SIDE 
LINE with us. It is our whole 
mission and function. 

Our new brochure ‘‘THE SPAN 
OF LIFE,’’ gives you interesting 
information on how to preserve 
your health and lengthen your life. 
Write for a copy. IT IS FREE. 


National Bureau of 
Analysis 
Cc. T. M. 43 Republic Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






































































































































































































































































































































40 
Positions Wanted - 


THE WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE 
AND COMMERCE is graduating in June five 
men who have specialized in credit work in 
college. Employers interested in interviewing 
these men or securing their records are referred 
to: A. H. Williams, Industrial Service Depart- 
ment, Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Penn. 


WANTED by the Houston Association of 
Credit Men a live wire man to act as secretary 
and assist general manager in other association 
work. Salary will be increased as results are 
obtained. Address W. C. Samuels, president, 
Houston, Texas. 


COMPTROLLER, OR GENERAL BUSINESS 
CONTROL EXECUTIVE—Executive, experi 
enced in finance, budget control of production, 
marketing and administrative quotas and expendi- 





movement. 





announce your visit. 










E. G. 


41 Park Row 


Do Not Forget 


The Administrative Committee of the National 
Association of Credit Men has designated the 
week beginning May 8 as 


National Membership Week 


Every member is expected to take some part in this national 


There is a prospect for membership in your own trade or 
your own block. Add his co-operation to your own. 


Send one or more names to your local membership com- 
mittee or to this department and a letter will precede and 


Get in touch with your local membership committee. 


There should be nothing exclusive about credit. Commerce 
grows as ways are opened up for giving every man that credit 
to’ which his character, capacity and capital standing entitle 
him. So, therefore, the Credit Men’s Association should not be 

_ exclusive, It is for the advantage of all who are now members 
to have within the association’s circle of effort and influences, 
all who are in any true sense eligible to the organization. 


The work of bringing in new members becomes, therefore, 
a work of public spirited endeavor. 


the membership of the association the more firmly set should 
be the sound credit principles for which the association stands. 


TWO THOUSAND MEMBERS 
BEFORE JUNE Ist 


LET’S PUT IT OVER 


Manager, Membership Department 
National Association of Credit Men 


tures and general cost accounting, now employed 
in a general capacity;would prefer position with 
concern large enough to occupy full time in above 
capacity, preferably as executive with responsibility 
for budget control and all phases of finance and ac- 
counting; must offer opportunity for advance- 
ment. Exceptional; -experiencer. and references. 
Address Advertisement 809. - 

A Russian (Swedish descent), age 33, has 
studied economics in the universities of St. 
Petersburg, Dorpat, Berlin and Goetingen (Ph.D. 
from Goettingen in political science), speaking 
knowledge of English, Russian, German and 
French and reading knowledge of many other 
languages, wants position in New York in busi- 
ness or some line connected with business or 
economics. Has had some business experience. 
Address Advertisement 810. 


ASSISTANT TO EXECUTIVE—By young 
man of good character. Would like position, 
preferably credit work, in or near New York 


? 


5 














The bigger and broader 


BRIC 


New York, N. Y. 
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City.> Have had eight years’ general office ex 
perience and can furnish the best of references, 
Address Advertisement 811. 

CREDIT ASSISTANT—Young married man 
desires to change position. Five yeurs’ credit expe. 
rience; has good general knowledge of banking, 
Common sense investigator, possesses good judg. 
ment and is aggressive. nows stenography, 
Address Advertisement 812. 


POSITION WANTED WITH RESPONSI. 
BILITY AND OPPORTUNITY—Eight years’ 
experience as assistant credit manager with large 
corporation, business $8,000,000 per year, acting 
credit manager part of time. Thoroughly expe. 
rienced in all lines of credits, collections, claims 
and office management; expert on business con. 
ditions; have initiative and judgment. Salary to 
start $300.00. Address Advertisement 813. 

CREDIT MAN—Age 31. Eight years’ experi- 
ence in wholesale credits and collections, wishes 
to make connection at Philadelphia or vicinity, 
Salary $2,800, Address Advertisement 814. 


CREDIT MANAGER—Seven years’ experience 
with large firm handling millions. Executive ex. 


perience. Can manage office. Strong on col- 
lections. Sales builder. Age 43. Western man, 
Pacific Coast preferred. A-1 record. Address 


Advertisement 815. 


EXPORT MANAGER OR PURCHASING 
AGENT—Have been employed over 25 years in 
the export commission business. Experienced in 
buying, shipping, credits, finance, and sales pro- 
motion work. Special. acquaintance in South 
American and British Colonial markers. Under. 
stand Spanish. Particularly familiar with steel 
and kindred lines. Address Advertisement 816. 


CREDIT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—Four 
years’ experience in credits, collections and ac-, 
countancy. Special training in the handling of 
difficult credit and collection problems. Univer. 
sity man, age 26. Salary to start $3,000. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 817. 


EXECUTIVE, CREDIT AND COLLECTION 
MANAGER—Now employed, desires change. 
Sixteen years’ wholesale mercantile experience 
in all departments including bookkeeping, credits 
and collections. Purchasing and sales manager. 
Fully capable of assuming heavy responsibilities, 
Age 40, married. California preferred. Salary to 
start $5,000. Address Advertisement 818. 


ASSISTANT CREDIT MANAGER—By busi- 
ness woman of ability and thoroughly experienced 
in bookkeeping with credit experience, desires 
position as assistant credit manager. Best of 
references. Address Advertisement 819. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER— 
Ten years’ experience in credit and collection 
work. Familiar with all office routine of whole- 
sale and manufacturing firms. College and legal 
training, also credit course. Age 46. Available 
on short notice. Middle West location preferred. 
Initial salary $2,500. Address Advertisement 820. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER— 
Three years’ manufacturing experience, with A-! 
references and a record for a minimum of losses. 
Now employed but seeking a change. Protestant, 
married, age 42. Available in 30 days. Address 
Advertisement 821. 


ACCOUNTANT, COMPTROLLER, TREAS- 
URER—Age 38, broad business experience, de- 
sires connection as comptroller, auditor, presi- 
dent’s executive, assistant or treasurer. Trained 
in financing commercial and factory accounting. 
Capable of assuming heavy responsibilities. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 822. 


EXECUTIVE—Having practical experience for 
a period of 15 years’ in credits, claims and ad- 
justments, desires to make change to enlarged 
opportunities and responsibilities. Age 37, mar- 
ried, Now employed, covering Eastern and 
Southern territory. A-1 references, including Na- 
tional Association’ directors. Address Advertise- 
ment 823. 


CREDIT, COLLECTION AND _ LEGAL 
MANAGER—Eleven years with present firm, a 
large corporation doing business throughout the 
United States. Law school graduate, admitted to 
bar, college education. Desire to leave 
climate and locate in Califormia or the South. 
Available on two weeks’ notice. Address Adver- 
tisement 824. 


CREDIT MANAGER—Competent to handle all 
phases of a credit and collection depattment. Now 
assistant credit manager of large firm, but open 
for a position offering advancement. Acquainted 
with water supply, plumbing and implement t: 

ot Nebraska and adjoining states. Address Ad- 
vertisement 825. 


CREDIT OFFICE MANAGER—Seven years’ 
experience with a manufacturing confectioner in 
Middle West. Willing worker looking for 4 
chance to advancement. Age 28, married. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 826. 


MARRIED MAN—Twenty years’ experience 
with the largest mercantile cy in the world, 
desires to make a change. Is thoroughly expe 
rienced in all kinds of business correspondence, 
credits, etc. Address H. C. G., c/o Mrs. Frances 
Kress, 947 Third Ave., New York. y 
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Speculative Insurance 


(Casualty lines) 
M UTUALS advertise the low ratio of their expenses, covering up the fact 


that this means shaving service. Equal service means equal cost, unless 

stock company officials conserve their own money less carefully than 
mutual company officials conserve other people’s money. The mutuals prom- 
ise dividends supposed to represent savings in agents’ commissions, covering 
up the fact that the employer with a mutual policy is left to perform for him- 
self services of a highly technical character, which, if he were insured in a 
stock company, would be rendered by that company’s agents. 


Saving in the initial premium may prove to be “saving at the spigot and wasting 
at the bunghole.” The employer may have to come out of his grave to find 
out if his investment in a mutual has been sound, for his heirs may have to pay 
the remainder due on compensation awards carrying periodical payments for 
years, else his injured employees may not get the compensation his premium 
was supposed to pay for. Dividends now may lead to the policyholder having 
to pay his own deferred losses later on, or their not being paid at all. 

The simple truth is that mutual insurance is fundamentally unfitted to the 
compensation liability. The losses are incurred during the term of the policy, 
—but their liquidation is postponed by requirements of law until long after the 
termination of the policy. Such losses are “deferred”; their actual cost can- 
not be known until the deferred payments are all made; and these, under 
various laws, run from a few weeks to many years—in some instances as many 
as forty or fifty years, and even longer. The. policyholder may estimate what 
his claims will cost, but no estimate can be certain. However approximately 
he may possibly be able to estimate his own claims, what can he do about es- 
timating the claims of all his partners in the mutual? All this uncertainty as 
to when a mutual policyholder’s liability is discharged and as to who is to pay 
for deferred losses is inherent in the mutual system. It makes mutual casualty 
insurance excessively speculative. 


To take care of far-reaching “catastrophe” losses, infrequent but by no means 
unusual, nearly two score. stock companies deposit in a common fund from 214 
to 5 per cent. of their premiums. The fund now amounts to over two million, 
eight hundred thousand dollars. The creation of this “shock-absorber” shows 
what insurance experts think of the catastrophe hazard. ; 


If an employer has a business yielding him satisfactory returns, why should he, 
merely for the speculative chance of making a saving in premiums on a policy 
of insurance, branch out into another line of business in which he has had no 
experience, over which he cannot exercise any control, and in which he is in- 
competent to judge of the risks of assessment or to measure his contingent 
liability? 

Some mutuals boast that they cannot assess. Then the policyholder is worse 
off yet; for no right to assess means that, if the mutual does not collect 
enough premiums in advance to pay all deferred losses, there is no buffer be- 
tween the original premiums and the policyholder’s liability to pay his own 
losses, with a consequent increase in the chances that he himself will have to 
pay such losses or a large part of them. 


EDSON S. LOTT, President, 
United States Casualty Company, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Nation-Wide Activities of Credit Grantors 


Manavelins 

W. J. asked us the other day what 
manévelins means. Instead of simply 
referring him to the Standard Diction- 
ary, we politely answered, “It means 
tid-bits."—-The Dayton assn. is planning 
to take a big delegation to the Ohio 
State Conference to be held at Cincin- 
nati—The close alliance between the 
School of Commerce of the University 
of Southern California and the Los 
Angeles assn. is working out well for 
all concerned. Dean Hunt is giving 
courses on Credits and Collections, 
Business Engineering, and other sub- 
jects of vital interest to business men. 
—Natl. Sec.-Treas. Tregoe held two 
family conferences with the Officers 
and Directors of the Los Angeles assn. 
during his recent trip to the Pacific 
Coast, and addressed an audience of 
more than 400 at an evening meeting.— 
The Oklahoma City assn. is one of those 
that are systematically calling atten- 
tion of members to the credit grant- 
ors’ professional magazine, the Crepir 
Montutity-—A large number of cases 
are being turned into the Adjustment 
Bureau of the Cleveland assn.—The 
speaking class of the Cleveland assn. 
closed its season with a banquet at the 
Hotel Statler. The program was pre- 
pared by the class itself and the meet- 
ing was in charge of no less than two 
toastmasters, H. B. Freeman and R. B. 
Agler.—The entire staff of the Crepir 
MonTutiy is enthusiastic in its admira- 
tion of the Bulletin of the Detroit assn. 
which says that “the Creprr Monruaty is 
fast coming to be one of our leading 
business journals.”—The 13 canons of 
the Nat. assn. are printed in a neat 
folder and distributed by the Grand 
Rapids assn.—The Jackson assn. is be- 
ing divided into trade groups by a 
Trade Group Comm. composed of E. P. 
Grossman, J. H. Jackson and A. E. 
Johnson. The example of older associ- 
ations has convinced Pres. L. F. Bom- 
hoff that the trade group idea is a 
highly efficient one.—Sec. Coe of the 
Jackson assn. has started a mimeo- 
graphed ‘builetin which is breezy and 
full of information—aA special prosecu- 
tion fund is being raised in Johnston 
following the conviction of a customer 
of several of the members of the associ- 
ation for secreting assets in order to 
defraud creditors—The membership of 
the Kansas City assn. has been ma- 
terially increased by the use of a mem- 
bership note for $35 which the members 
sign to obligate themselves to secure a 
new member for the assn.—Sec. Allen 
of the Lexington assn. is one of the 
secretaries who understand how to en- 
list the interest of the local news- 
papers in the doings of organized credit 
men.—Sec. Alexander is continuing a 
history of the N. Y. assn. in the well- 
edited bulletin of the assn.—Invitation 
to the last meeting of the Providence 
assn. took the form of a subpoena to at- 
tend the Rochester assn. secured ex- 
cellent publicity for a recent meeting 
which was addressed by “Pat” Harris 
of Mississippi—The new manager of 
the St. Louis assn. liquidated an estate 
last month in 15 days and the credi- 
tors got 100 per cent on their claims.— 
No less than 406 men and women at- 
tended the last evening meeting of the 
Seattle assn.—Sec. Debes, Wilson & 
Greene Lumber Co., says the Syracuse 


assn. lunches are both pleasant and 
profitable for the members.—Pres. C. 
W. Steeg, Pres. of the Indianapolis 
assn. appeared before the last meeting 
of the South Bend assn. and announced 
plans for attending the June National 
Convention at Atlanta. A concerted 
movement is on foot to send a train 
to the convention to be known as the 
“Indiana Special.”—A little credit na- 
tural history was studied at the last 
meeting of the Toledo assn. when 
Henry C. Edgerton, formerly with the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, spoke on 
the subject of “The Crab in Business.” 
—The mimeographed notices of the 
Toledo assn. are often decorated with 
amusing and effective cartoons. 


Reducing It to Dollars 


and Cents 


HE monthly bulletin of the Indian- 
apolis Association of Credit Men 
attempts to figure in dollars and cents 
the benefits derived by a member who 
attends say two-thirds of the meetings 
during a year: 
RECEIPTS— 
Free legal advice received... $200.00 
Free accounting advice re- 
ceived iesdedctahschcintathatdtiaie és 
Credit Insurance, by being 
forewarned on accounts 
through association with 
other creditors .. 
Education in current eco- 
nomic questions ... 
Satisfaction in knowing 
that you are serving your 
community in a well or- 
ganized manner to re 
duce the bad debt waste 


150.00 


-- 500.00 
200.00 


1,000.00 


TO, cicthitatininctanisianinip ee 
DISBURSEMENTS— 
Association dues for one 
year sistiaiaacineiienien, 
Net gain for one year —.___.$2,030.00 


State Conferences 


Third California State Conference at 


San Francisco. During two days there 
was an average attendance of 300, 
which is large. One period was de- 
voted to a study of seven statements, 
real ones, which had been given in the 
past four years. Sec. F. S. Jefferies of 
San Francisco chalked on a blackboard 
the amount of credit that various mem- 
bers said they would extend on each 
statement. The importance of capacity 
in a customer was emphasized. Another 
demonstration was on “Interviewing 
the Doubtful Risk,” by H. B. Hill, 
Swift & Co., S. F.; A. J. Prosser, Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., S. F.; and H. J. 
Reiter, Pacific Coast Syrup Co., S. F. 
Other subjects were “External Rela- 
tions of the Credit Department—Co- 
operation and Growth versus Selfish- 
ness and Atrophy—The Spirit of Mu- 
tual Helpfulness Toward All Depart- 
ments,” by Karle B. Morgan, Western 
Paper Corp., L. A.; “The Personal Ele- 
ment in Credit Risks—Character as a 
Basic Asset—Is there any Safeguard 
against Moral Instability?” by G. L. 
Boveroux, Haas Bros., S. F.; “The 
Property Statement and Other Sources 
of Credit Information—Reading Be- 


tween the Lines—Bringing the Flat 
Spots into Relief,” by M. D. Marks, y. 
G. Cooper Dry Goods Co., L. A.; “The 
Relative Value of Technical and Gep. 
eral Reading in Business and Credits— 
The Sharp Focus or the Wide Range” 
by R. C. Warner, Standard Oil Co,, §. 
F.; “The Name of the Natiogal Associa. 
tion of Credit Men” Should be Changed 
to “National Association of Credit Map. 
agers,” debated by F. M. Couch, Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne, L. A.; C. E. Baen, 
Anglo & London Paris National Bank, 
S. F.; F. B. McComas, McComas Dry 
Goods Co., L. A.; E. C. Gayman, Sperry 
Flour Co., S. F. Other subjects were: 
“The Value of a Well-defined Collection 
Money” by Eugene Atkins, Kay Motor 
Supply Co., L. A.; “The Bank’s Rela 
tions with your customers, Foreign 
and Domestic—Various Phases of the 
Bank’s Position as a Creditor” by L. R. 
Cofer, Wells Fargo Nevada National 
Bank, S. F.; and “The Credit Man asa 
Business Doctor—First Aids to False Fi- 
nancial Policies—Constructive Credit 
Service” by A. F. Stepan, Westem 
Wholesale Drug Co., L. A. 

The San Francisco credit men put on 
a first class vaudeville performance in 
which the following took part: W. H. 
Reinhart, Edw. W. Brown & Co.; F.§. 
Jefferies, S. F. Assn. of Credit Men; H. 
J. Reiter, Pacific Coast Syrup Co.; 0. 
H. Walker, Edison Phonographs, Ltd; 
N. M. Simon, S. H. Frank & Co.; W.E. 
Jackson, Blake Moffitt & Towne; §. M. 
Straus, Straus Stationery Co.; J. A 
Spears, Humboldt Savings Bank; F. W. 
Castiglione, Western Union Telegraph 
Co.; Albert May, Com’! Clearing House; 
H. B. Hill, Swift & Co.; D. G. Brown, 
S. F. Assn. Credit Men; G. D. Sizer, 
American Can Co.; B. R. Saunders, M. 
Getz & Co.; W. E. Jackson, Blake Mof- 
fett & Towne; A. C. Saveaga, U. 8% 
Rubber Co.; J. A. Clemens, Ralphs 
Pugh Co.; R. E. Valentine, Marshal 
Newell Supply Co.; S. M. Straus, Straus 
Stationery Co. 


Gov. Richardson of California, May- 
or Ralph of San Francisco, National 
Sec.-Treas. Tregoe, Pres. Elkus of San 
Francisco assn. and Pres. Bremmer o! 
the Los Angeles assn., addressed the 
first session of the conference. The eve 
ning banquet, with an attendance of 
400, was addressed by Past National 
President F. B. McComas and Messt. 
Elkus, Bremmer and Tregoe. 


Illinois Conference at Chicago, This 
was the largest Illinois conference ever 
held and it had an excellent prograD 
arranged by the State Council under 
the chairmanship of Roy G. Elliott. At 
the morning session one conference 
subject was presented by National Di 
rector, David J. Evans on “The Com 
mercial Failure,” and another by Ne 
tional Sec.-Treas. Tregoe. In the after 
noon there were three conference sub 
jects—1. “Interchange Credit Inform’ 
tion” presented by Lawrence whitty; 
2. “The Latest Discoveries in Credit 
presented by William Diefanthaler o 
Decatur; 3. “Procuring and Analyzing 
Financial Statements” presented by ™. 
L. Doty. These subjects were thoroust 
ly practical and the quizzes brought 
out a hearty and generous response 
from the floor. As a competent ob 
server says, “The Chicago association 
proved a very fine host. There wa 
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hospitality everywhere. The arrange- 
ments had been generous, and in the 
evening there was an attendance of 
g00—a most enthusiastic and inspiring 
meeting.” 


Northwest Conference at St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. There were 550 present 
at the evening meeting of the one day 
conference—the largest meeting ever 
held in the Twin Cities. Natl. Sec- 
Treas. Tregoe was the principal speak- 
er, At the morning session Pres. F. H. 
Becker, of St. Paul, made an address of 
welcome; G. R. Van Sickle, Minot, N. 
D., described “Conditions in North Da- 
kota;” “Some Aspects of the Federal 
Reserve System,” by Curtis L. Mosher, 
Asst. Federal Reserve Agent, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Minneapolis, and the con- 
ference subject was, “The Uses and 
Abuses of Credit, an Analysis of How 
the Proper or Improper Treacment o/ 
Credit Affects Prices, Conditions and 
the Movement of Commodities,” by R. 
W. Walker, Stone Ordean-Wells Co., 
Duluth. At the afternoon session W. A. 
Merin, Manager Northwestern Jobbers’ 
Credit Bureau, St. Paul, spoke on “Re- 
lationship Between the Credit Man and 
the Commercial Lawyer;” J. M. Paul, 
McDonald Bros., Minneapolis, spoke on 
“Credit Policies for the Northwest.” 
There was a “Demonstration and Credi- 
tors’ Meeting at the Northwestern Job- 
bers’ Credit Bureau” by S. J. Olmen, 
Minneapolis Drug Co., Minneapolis, and 
the Informal Conference Division of the 
Minneapolis association, asisted by W. 
C. Rodgers, Assistant Manager North- 
western Jobbers’ Credit Bureau. The 
quizzes were conducted by National 
Sec.-Treas. Tregoe. 

The Pennsylvania-New Jersey State 
Conference at Newark, N. J. The 
program was in charge of the following 
Committee: M. T. Fleisher, Notaseme 
Hosiery Co., Philadelphia; O. C. Cowles, 
Shipley-Massingham Co., Pittsburgh; E. 
P. McGinley, Anderson Paper & Twine 
Co., Johnstown; George T. Haskell, 
People’s Trust Co., Bethlehem; E. J. 
Titlow, Titlow-Schuler Co., Reading; 
E. F. Morehead, J. J. Dean Grocer Co., 
Newcastle; 
lard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre; William 
T. Van Atten, The Bradstreet Co., New- 
ark; Charles F. Anderson, Anderson 
Paper & Twine Co., Altoona; and Par- 
themore, Moorehead Ktg. Co., Harris- 
burg. William Walker Orr, Editor of 
the Creprr Montuiy conducted the 
quizzes. Natl. Pres. Norvell, 1st vice- 
Pres. Tuttle and Past Pres. Curtis R. 
Burnett were on hand. 


The program opened with Mayor 
Frederick C. Briedenbach, of Newark, 
with the Presentation of City’s Keys; 
Pres. Arthur L. Myers, of the North Jer- 
Sey association gave the Address of Wel- 
come; Invocation, Rev. Joseph M. 
Twomey, D.D. of the Peddie Memorial 
Baptist Church; “The Credit Manager” 
by E. H. Adams, Vanity Fair Silk 
Mills, Reading; “The Moral Risk in 
Business” by John R. Jones, Drake & 

., Easton, Pa.; The National Bank- 
Tuptcy Act, R. H. Coleman, Johnstown; 
“The Adjustment Bureau” by Natl. Di- 
rector T. K. Cree, Pittsburgh; “The Fire 
Waste of the Nation” by Pres. C. Wes- 
ton Bailey, American Insurance Co., 
Newark: Demonstration of a Day in the 
Credit Office, by Freas BrownSnyder. 


T. R. Hillard, Milner-Hil- . 
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We Have With Us Tonight 


Sec. Reinhard of the Lehigh Valley 
association, says that the large. num- 
ber of credit men who attended the last 
meeting of the Allentown association 
were delighted with the speech of Theo- 
dore J. Grayson, director of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who talked on “The 
International Situation.”—The chief at- 
torney of the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., Judge Joseph A. McCullough talked 
to the Baltimore association at its last 
meeting.—The Buffalo association has 
suffered a great loss in the death of 
Fred B. Randall, for many years an 
officer of Mann Bros. Co. Major Aiken 
of the 28th Infantry, stationed at Ft. 
Porter, talked at a thirty minutes no- 
tice to the Buffalo association recently 
and made a hit on the subject of “The 
Heritage of Washington.”—A talk of 
special interest to the credit managers 
of firms which have export departments 
or are planning to develop them, was 
made at the Chicago association Forum 
last month by A. J. Wolfe, Chief of the 
Division of Foreign Commercial Law, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. The speakers 
at the following Forum meetings were 
George Woodruff, Vice-Pres. National 
Bank of the Republic and J. C. Teevan, 
Professor of Law, Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, who spoke 
on “The Law of Business Assoctations.” 
—In giving “Some Free Advice” to 
members of the Cleveland association 
at a recent dinner meeting, Hon. Carl 
D. Friebolin, referee in bankruptcy of 
Cleveland, pointed out nine reasons 
why he considers bankruptcy the best 
and most efficient method of liquidat- 
ing insolvent estates. At the same time 
he paid high tribute to the association 
and its Adjustment Bureau for their 
work in combatting commercial fraud 
and failure. “You have the machinery 
in your association to accomplish prac- 
tically every reform needed in either 
business or the handling of insol- 
vency,” said Judge Friebolin. “All you 
need is enough man power and brain 
power, enough men with ideas and 
ability to put them across.”—Past Presi- 
dent H. B. Kirkland of the Toledo as- 
sociation and President of the Kirk- 
land Co., an expert in “Written Sales- 
manship” talked to the last meeting of 
the Dayton association in “Relations of 
the Credit in Sales Departments.”—Wil- 
liam Walker Orr, Editor of the Credit 
Monthly, chose as his subject in ad- 
dressing the Ft. Wayne association last 
month, “The Credit Man and the Next 
Step in the Business Cycle.”—The 
Grand Rapids association last month 
heard talks on “The Wholesaler and 
Retailer—A Two-Horse Team” by Lee 
H. Bierce, Sec. of the G. R. A. of C., 
and on “How to Get Over,” by Vice- 
Pres. C. R. Wiers, DeLong Hook & 
Eye Co., Philadelphia.—Special News 
Correspondent M. J. Flynn, writes that 
Benjamin B. Tregoe gave a fine address, 
well received, before the last monthly 
meeting of the Huntington association 
on the subject of “Organization and 
Work of the National Association.” 
The newly elected president, Leon 
Shackelford, was in the chair.—Na- 
tional Director Dwight A. Murphy, of 
Indianapolis, talked to the South Bend 





Nation- Wide Activities of Credit Grantors 


association recently on the value of In- 
terchange and Adjustment Bureau and 
urged the formation of trade groups. 
A. A. Worthington, an attorney of Bu- 
chanan, Mich., declared that we must 
continue to recognize the importance 
of God in our national development. 
The title of his address was, “Is 
America Worth Saving?”—C. M. Staehr, 
H. E. Wagner Motor Sales Co., reports 
that there was a big attendance at the 
last meeting of the Johnstown associ- 
ation at which the subject, “Credit from 
a Layman’s Viewpoint,” was ably han- 
dled by Maj. J. E. Englehardt, Assistant 
dean of the University of Pittsburg. At 
an earlier meeting short talks were 
made by Pres. William H. Sanner Vice- 
Pres. W. E. Johnson, Treasurer D. M. 
S. McFeaters, S@cretary and Assistant- 
Treasurer G. A. Boyce, H. T. Sullivan, 
George W. Swank, John C. Slater, W. 
E. Johnson, H. C. Friessinger, Miss C. 
M. Staehr, Ludwig Henning, Otto Foers- 
ter, R. C. Wertz, Harry Hesselbein and 
Chairman W. E. Johnson, of the Ad- 
justment Bureau.—J. K. Scoggan writes 
that two excellent talks on interchange 
were made at the last meeting of the 
Louisville association by National Pres. 
John E. Norvell and E. B. Moran, Man- 
ager of the Credit Interchange depart- 
ment. An address was also made by 
President Richard M. Bean of the 
Louisville National Bank on “Inflation.” 
—Chief speakers at a well attended 
meeting of the Cincinnati association 
last month were U.S. District Attorney 
Thomas B. Morrow and R. N. French, 
general sales manager of the Union 
Match Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. 
Morrow gave a very interesting discus- 
sion of commercial fraud and the ac- 
tivities of the government in bringing 
these offenders to justice. He also 
commended the local association and 
its Investigation Department for their 
close co-operation with the government 
and great assistance rendered by them 
in several recent cases. Mr. French 
gave some very interesting suggestions 
as to the proper relation between the 
sales and credit department. The sales- 
man should be trained so that he can 
give correct credit information which 
will be of great assistance to the credit 
man, and in return the credit man 
should train himself so that he shall not 
be regarded as a “turn-down artist,” 
but as a real builder of good will for 
the house.—National Sec.-Treas. Tre- 
goe gave the address at the April 16 
meeting of the New Castle association 
which was presided over by Kudolph 
Stadelhofer—F. H. Chase, associated 
with the Syracuse Journal after a 
twenty-six months’ tour of the world, 
told an absorbing story under the title 
of “Conditions Abroad as They Affect 
Us,” to the last meeting of the Syracuse 
association.—“Business Cycles” was the 
vital subject covered by Prof. C. C. 
Arbuthnot, head of the Economies 
Dept., Western Reserve University, at 
the last meeting of the Toledo associa- 
tion—“How to Finance a Business,” 
was told by Vice-Pres. R. B. Spear of 
the Fourth Atlantic National Bank of 
Boston, at the last meeting of the 
Worcester association. A brief talk on 
“Bonds as Credit Protection” was given 
by D. R. Pennell of the U. S. Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co., Baltimore. 
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The man who protects 
your PROPERTY 


The fire plug evidences the uni- 
versal recognition ef the ever 
present danger of fire. The fire 
plug is a reminder of the need for 
protection from fire. The fire 
plug continually reminds you, as 
a property owner, to consult your 
insurance agent. 


The _ responsible insurance 
agent is a specialist in protection. 
He protects your property, as 
your doctor protects your health. 


The imsurance agent is ever 
alert to his duty of protecting the 
wealth of our country— its com- 
merce, its industries and _ its 
homes. Consult him as an au- 
thority on property protection. 
Welcome him as the guardian of 
YOUR property. 


The Insurance Company of 
North America and its agents 
have protected the wealth and 
property of the American people 
since seventeen hundred and 
ninety-two. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


BROKERAGE and SERVICE DEPT., FIRE AND CASUALTY DEPT., 
122 William Street, New York 


122 William St., New York 


MARINE DEPT., 
56 Beaver St., New York 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
Founded 1792 
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THOSE WHO TRAVEL 


Everyone who travels needs Tourists’ 
Baggage Insurance. It is a coverage that 
protects you against financial loss should 
your baggage or personal effects get lost or 
damaged while en route with you. 


A Tourists’ Baggage Policy in The Home 
of Néw York provides the protection of 
America’s Largest and Strongest Fire 
Insurance Company. 


Elbridge G. Snow, President 
Organized 18535 Cash Capital *18,000,000 
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It reminds you to see 
an Insurance Agent 


BROKERAGE 


Every fire alarm box says, “I warn 
you of ever present dangers of prop- 
erty destruction. I caution you to 
protect yourself fully against finan- 
cial loss from property loss. I re- 
mind you to consult your insurance 
agent—the man who can protect 
you.” 


The responsible insurance agent will 
give you insurance protection on 
your property, your possessions, your 
merchandise, your home. The re- 


sponsible insurance agent is an au- 
thority on protection—an expert in 
insurance. He will insure your per- 
sonal belongings as thoroughly and 
as carefully as he insures the industry 
and commerce of the country. 


With its experienced advisory service, 
the Insurance Company of North 
America has played a large part in 
guarding the properties of individ- 
uals and the resources of the nation 
for one hundred and thirty-one years. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life 
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“Do You Practice What You Preach?” 
—asks a Credit Man 


We TRY to, but it is Difficult without Cooperation 


The following pertinent letter comes to us from a well-known New England 
manufacturer: 


As a member of the National Association of Credit Men, kindly 
permit me at this late date to state a few words in reference to 
your page ad in our magazine, “The Credit Monthly.” You hit the 
nail squarely on the head with the heading of your advertise- 
ment, but do you practice what you preach? When an inspector 
of a fire insurance company calls to investigate an applicant for 
a policy, what does he find? If the applicant is a man of reput- 
able character, the inspector will find things as if he called any 
other day unexpectedly, but in the case of “fire for profit” he 
finds every nook and corner cleaned out and anything com- 
bustible hidden. Does he find out who the company is “actually 
extending credit to” or does he look at the appearance of the 
place solely? 


The accepting of fire insurance risks is identical with extending 
credit and too often the same mistakes are made in both cases. 
In credit work, too often the credit man wants to see what the 
debtor has in the way of stock in trade, to reach in case of the 
debtor’s failure to meet his bills, but he will always find that 
when the debtor stops meeting his obligations the stock in trade 
is also gone. The same rule applies to your line. It should be 
by all means “No Character—No Insurance.” The man who is 
ever ready to meet every request of the company usually gets his 
money back with interest that these same requests cost him. 


I hope the day will come when character will govern this subject. 
If a man is not worthy of being trusted in money the amount of 
the policy, he should not be given a policy in the same amount. 


We subscribe to these sentiments and earnestly try to live up to them, but sometimes a 


“no character’’ policy-holder slips through the fine-tooth comb. Please help us with in- 
formation. Let’s cooperate. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
(Founded in 1849) 
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The Credit Man Who 
Knows His Job 


WHEN we say of a man that “he 
knows his job” it is recognized that 
we are paying him a fine tribute, 
whether he is the cobbler who gives 
our boots a new lease of service or the 
master of the ship who makes the great 
mechanism under his command obey 
his will through stormy waters. 

And have you noticed that we always 
make the comment with an emphasis 
that indicates it is a rare thing to find 
the man who really knows his job? We 
utter it as if the usual man is he who 
knows about half his job and bluffs the 
other half through. 

Coming to our own field—credits— 
out of the many who are responsible 
for credit determinations, of how many 
can it be said that they know their 
jobs? What does a house have the 
right to expect its credit man to know? 
Much, of course, but certain things es- 
pecially. To begin with, he is dealing 
with sales. He must know that every 
sale is a contract calling for a meeting 
of minds and is, therefore, surrounded 
by definite law. The laws surrounding 
sales have been codified, and, for the 
most important states, have been made 
uniform under the title, “The Sales 
Act.” 








Of no credit man can it be said that - 


he knows his job unless he has a thor- 
ough working knowledge of the Sales 
Act, provision by provision, clause by 
clause. There is not a credit man today 
who is running against absolutely 
novel questions under the process of 
sales. Every question he faces day by 
day, others before him have faced; and 
the law touching these questions has 
been well defined and, for the most 
part, these definitions have been em- 
bodied into statutory law under that 
ae piece of legislation, the Sales 
ct. 

Before we feel really satisfied with 
ourselves, we should get also a fair 
grasp on the Bankruptcy Law, the 
credit man’s own law, as it is often 
called. His rights and duties under 
that law are clear, the provisions of 
the law have been illuminated by re- 
peated decisions of the court. 

One need not be a lawyer to under- 
stand these two pieces of organized 
law—the first state, the second federal. 
He may need guidance, but it is pos- 
sible for him to know the underlying 
principles of these laws, distinguish be- 
tween what is correct and imcorrect ac- 
tion thereunder and know fully how to 


protect his property and credits under 
these laws. 

‘the credit man who knows these two 
laws will be likely to be recognized as 
among those who know their jobs. But 
they will be less likely to agree than be- 
fore, because the knowledge acquired 
wil open up a vista of other things the 
credit man should know before he is 
confident that he knows his job. 


A Change in Our Position 
as an Exporting Nation 


w= were treated to a new sensation 
by the Department of Commerce 
when it gave out information as to the 
imports and exports for March, which 
shows for the first time since August 
1914 a marked excess of imports over 
exports—$60,800,000 or $402,000,000 in 
imports against $341,200,000 in exports. 

Another startling fact is that the fig- 
ures of imports are the largest in our 
history. This record is attained in the 
face of one of the highest tariffs the 
country ever adopted, which indicates 
that there is a demand for goods that 
knows no obstacle. 

Now whether this excess was in raw 
materials or finished products, it has its 
reason in the level of prices here. High 
prices make an irresistible magnet. High 
prices will draw world products from 
every corner even when the products 
are wanted and needed in those corners 
from which they come. As economists 
point out the fact of high prices being 
a magnet is one of the correctives of 
high prices. It is the way prices are 
brought into equilibrium all over the 
world, a tendency that even high tariffs 
will not altogether defeat and only war 
can completely upset. 

We have nothing to fear in the excess 
of imports over exports so far as gold 
is concerned for it would be well if 
Europe could get back into a position 
where she could demand part of our ex- 
cessive supply of gold. 

The main thing *to consider is 
whether the inflow will be so great as 
to lower prices rapidly and _ replace 
quickly the firm market of today with a 
soft market that is accompanied by 
dullness and slackening in trade and 
manufacture. 


A Symbol of Safety 


The presses have just given to busi- 
ness men a book that should have for 
them great fascination, written by 
Harry Chase Brearley under the title, 
“A Symbol of Safety” and published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Here is the story of those discoveries 
of science in the fields of electricity, 
chemistry and mechanics and the ap- 
plication of these discoveries to every 
day business and social life. Here are 
described the multifarious devices to 
simplify and quicken the work of man- 
kind, but, says Mr. Brearley, nearly all 
great discoveries bring with them not 
only new power over nature but new 
dangers and introduce new hazards. 

We are impressed as we turn the 
pages of the volume, with what daring 
men have adopted the new gifts of sci- 
ence; how he has accepted, for instance, 
the internal combustion engine though 
it has meant living in close proximity 
with the powerful explosive, gasoline; 
how he has combined water and cal- 
cium carbide to make acetylene gas 
which has been found to have such 
power to destroy as well as to weld to- 
gether; how he has harnessed the elec- 
tricity which had only terrors for him 
in days gone by and now employs it in 
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devious ways in every phase of life 
though every step of development has 
—— new dangers to life and prop- 
erty. 

“The symbol of safety” amid all the 
new threats that are directed at modern 
1ife is the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
which stands alone and unique as a 
great industrial organization devoted 
not to profit making but to service for 
the whole community. Here in these 
laboratories the devices that man’s 
brain gives birth to receive their test 
not with the object of determining 
whether they will accomplish all that 
the originators have dreamed for them 
but to measure the hazard that their 
use involves whether to life and limb 
or property or to determine, if it be a 
safety device, whether it really does 
introduce that element of safety and 
— which it is intended to pro- 
vide. 

As is said in the introduction of this 
volume, no one can read its pages with- 
out being impressed with the remark- 
ably wide and diverse relationships 
which the laboratories bear to the 
world outside. They are truly a symbol 
of safety for all that portion of mankind 
who are sharing in the use of the mod- 
ern contrivances of these modern days. 


“When Tyrants Seem 


to Kiss” 


CREDIT men continue to give far too 

little attention to the place in which 
they lodge their claims for collection, 
adjustment or in bankruptcy. They act 
hastily handing the account over to the 
first lawyer or agency that solicits the 
claim. 

These same men shy in wide circles 
around an order that has not cost any- 
thing to get, that came unsolicited over 
the mails; but when a. member of the 
bar benignly offers his time and tal~ 
ents to take over a claim and handle it. 
without expense, the credit man seems: 
to feel that here is that true friend wha 
has been waiting all this time to give- 
a demonstration of his regard. 

In such case it were better if he bunt 
repeated the lines that Shakespeare puts: 
in the mouth of Pericles, “’Tis time to 
fear when tyrants seem to kiss.” 

Generally there is no reason for 
turning over a claim hastily, certainly 
when it has reached the bankruptcy 
stage. And if there were reasons for 
haste, the credit man should bear in 
mind that these are days of quick com- 
munication and that never before have 
there been so many sources of informa- 
tion. Then too, if the credit man is 
doing considerable business in a cer- 
tain market or territory he will do well 
to anticipate the troubles that are likely 
sometime to appear, by getting before- 
hand the names of men or agencies of 
ability and reputation who at a fair 
return will perform the most efficient 
service. 

It is far better and cheaper in the 
long run to buy goods and service at a 
clearly marked price than to get tie 
goods and service without price, know- 
ing as sensible men, that the price must 
be there nevertheless in some hidden 
form. 

If the credit man would adopt a 
policy of paying definitely for what he 
gets in service rendered in connection 
with a collection or bankruptcy and also 
the policy of placing no claim in the 
hands of lawyer or agency upon whom 
he did not have full information, com- 
plaints against bankruptcy practice and 
fraudulent collection methods would be 
reduced by at least 75 per cent. 


NEW series of illustrated 

books—just issued—pre- 

sent a remarkable mass of 

detailed and authoritative 

information on motor trans- 
portation. 

They include the actual ex- 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


periences of thousands of firms 
who have solved the widest 
range of hauling problems. 
You may get a copy of any 
or all of these books at our 
nearest branch; or we will 


‘mail direct to you. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa., Estb’d. 1897 


BRANCHES IN 45 CITIES 


The sturdy 


Autocar 


Wherever there’s a road 


A complete line of Autocar trucks — new, rebuilt and reconditioned 
Capacities 1 to 6 tons — Chassis prices $1100 to $4350 
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